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SOME FEATURES OF THE ALLEGORICAL DEBATE IN 
GREEK LITERATURE 

By M. C. Waitbs 

THE investigation, the results of which are embodied in the follow- 
ing pages, was undertaken in the first instance to provide material 
for a Latin dissertation written in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of the 
Classics at Radcliffe College. I expected my dissertation to contain a 
tolerably complete account of the allegorical debate as it presents itself 
in the literatures of Greece and Rome. The field of my labors, however, 
proved so fertile that I was obliged to limit myself to certain phases of 
the allegorical debate observable in Greek literature before the birth of 
Christ. The wider task is still far from completion. I have, indeed, 
scarcely staked the boundaries of my "claim," and yet, if merely for 
the consecration of my Terminus, I have thought that a brief discussion 
of material so far collected might not be devoid of interest. In order 
to present the subject adequately, I shall occasionally repeat conclu- 
sions elsewhere summarized. 1 

The tendencies which lead to the production of allegorical debates 
are, of course, world-wide. Wherever men have been able to compre- 
hend the contrasts of life and present them as abstractions this literary 
type has arisen. Such tendencies, however, are peculiarly Hellenic. 
Of all men, the Greek loved best to clothe the inanimate with human 
vesture and to conceive it as inspired with emotions like his own. 
Equally characteristic is the desire to analyze, to separate and contrast 
components. In the very structure of Greek speech, two particles, 
/liv and 8e, remain as a result of this attitude. 2 



1 See Some Aspects of the Ancient Allegorical Debate in Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature by former and present Students at Radcliffe College (Ginn & 
Co., 1910), pp. 75 ff. The subject was suggested to me by Professor E. K. Rand, 
to whose illuminating advice and friendly counsel I am deeply indebted. 

2 Cf. Kemmer, Die Polare Ausdrucksweise in der Gr. Literatur {Beitrage zur 
historischen Syntax der gr. Sprache, Heft 15), Wiirzburg, 1903. 
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Everywhere in Greek literature the combination of these two pro- 
cesses evolves types suggestive of the allegorical debate. In order, 
therefore, to define the genre closely, careful limitation of terms is 
necessary. By an allegorical debate, I mean a verbal contest in which 
the participants are either not human or don for the nonce the garb of 
mortals merely in order to depict in more vivid colors the strife of 
opposing principles. 1 So one might fairly class as an allegorical debate 
the so-called Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew, 2 because, though 
each contestant is neatly labelled with a name of his own, he is, never- 
theless, intended merely to typify his religion. The dialogue, therefore, 
is an approach to a purely allegorical contest between Church and 
Synagogue. 8 To the Greek, who saw everywhere the divine fire shining 
through the commonplace, the boundary between the allegorical and 
the mythical was vague indeed. 

As to the procedure of the typical debate, precise definition is im- 
possible. We may demand at least that each combatant shall defend, 
with an approach to consistency, some one view, often merely the idea 
of his own superiority. We shall not find the allegorical debate pro- 
vided with a background, a stage-setting of its own. Rather, each writer 
will furnish his own environment, modelling his imaginary altercation on 
the controversies with which he has become familiar through his personal 
or literary experience. An Aesopic fable may suggest to him the idea 
of contrasting two animals or two plants ; a rhapsodic contest may 
provide him with his scenery, or an actual dispute may be removed from 



1 Cf. the interesting dissertation of Dr. J. Holly Hanford, Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Allegorical Debate in Medieval Literature, Harvard dissertation (unpub- 
lished), 1909, p. 2: "Only a small portion of these poems may fairly be called 
allegorical. There is, however, a certain allegorical element inherent in the form 
itself and incidental allegorical features are recurrent. Note first that the characters 
themselves incline to be allegorical as types and personifications are on the way toward 
allegory. Furthermore, as these types and personifications contend, they take part in 
characteristic action and so the poems as a whole approach allegory. ... In this 
limited sense, then, the term allegorical may serve." 

2 Ait£Xo7os XpurnanO koJ 'lovSalov . . . f£v6itevos iv 'AXela^/wip tv rats ^pais 
KvplXKov tov dyiarr&Tov ipxtexuric/nrov rijs adrijs iriXews. See Harnack, Texte und 
Untersuchungen, I, 3, p. 75; A. Mai, Spicilegium Romanum, IX, pp. xi ff. 

3 Cf. St. Aug. Op. (ed. Monach. ordinis S. Benedict! e congregatione S. Mauri, 
Paris, 1837), vol. V, pt. 1, p. 93c. 
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the court-room or the rostrum to add reality to the structure of allegory. 
For convenience, I shall consider first the debate among the lyric 
poets, next in rhetoric and philosophy, thirdly in the drama. I shall 
then discuss briefly some developments of the debate during the Alex- 
andrian Age. Lastly, to give an idea of later developments, I shall 
select two prominent writers of the second-century Renaissance and 
treat the debates which appear in their works. 1 



The Allegorical Debate among the Lyric Poets 

The tendency to personify may often, without any idea of contest or 
dispute, produce something resembling an allegorical debate. So, for 
instance, Sappho in a beautiful fragment (109) sings of a maiden's 
despairing appeal to her maidenhood : 

TlapOtvia, trapOevia, ttoi /i« AiVoio-' iirotjQg; 

And Virginity answers, 

OvKtTl Cl£<d, <OUKCTl eiftt>> irpOS <T*, OVKtTl £l£(l>. 2 

As soon as a somewhat polemical dialogue between two such figures 
is suggested, we have what is practically an allegorical debate. Such a 
case will be apt to occur in any form of lyric which employs responsive 
songs. For example, Professor Smyth in his Melic Poets, p. cxv, thus 
describes the Epithalamium : " The chorus consisted either of girls alone, 
or of girls and youths who danced and sang responsively. ... In the 
amoebean song, the maiden friends of the bride laud her beauty, protest 



1 I have found no work of importance which deals exclusively with the allegorical 
debate in the classics. Helpful suggestions may be found in the following : T. C. 
Burgess, Epideiclic Literature (Chicago, 1902, University of Chicago dissert.), pp. 
234 ff.; O. Hense, Die Synkrisis in der antiken Literatur, Prorektorats-Program 
(Freiburg, 1893), passim; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (Leipzig, 1895), see index under 
vvyKpUreis and Diatriben; E. Norden, Antike Kumtprosa (Leipzig, 1909), I, pp. 
129 ff.; T. Sinko, Studia Nazianzenica (Cracow, 1906), pp. 3 ff.; TJ. von Wilamo- 
witz-Mollendorff, Philologische Unlersuchungen, IV (1881), 292 ff. 

2 The poetess Telesilla seems to have compared or contrasted two allegorical 
figures. The scholiast, on Odys 13, 289, notes, k*\% t« tityd\-g re: 'En ttjs /cord 
T7)>> 6<f>iv KOfffu&rriTos Kal atSavs Kai tovto AmvoeTv SlSwri, KaSi kcU 3ero0u» K(tl 
Te\6ri\\a ij 'Ap7«o Sux.ypi(j>ou(nv ' Aperijs Kal KaXoicdvaWas tU6m. 
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against the cruelty that separates her from her mother, chant the bles- 
sedness of the virgin state, heap reproaches on the bridegroom. . . . 
On the other hand, the band of youths defend and congratulate their 
fortunate comrade, deprecate the condition of the 'unprofitable virgin,'" 
etc. 

Catullus 62, a poem modelled closely on Greek precedent, provides 
an example. The youths and maidens here are not individuals ; they 
are meant merely to represent the opposition of the sexes. Contrast 
lines like 20 ff., the song of the maids, 

" Hespere, qui caelo fertur crudelior ignis? 

Qui natam possis complexu avellere matris, 

Complexu matris retinentem avellere natam 

Et iuveni ardenti castam donare puellam. 

Quid faciunt hostes capta crudelius urbe?" — 

with the chant of the young men (26 ff.) : 

" Hespere, qui caelo lucet iucundior ignis? 
Qui desponsa tua firmes conubia flamma, 
Quae pepigere viri, pepigerunt ante parentes, 
Nee iunxere prius quam se tuus extulit ardor. 
Quid datur a divis felici optatius hora? " 

Somewhat similiar is the situation in Alcman's famous Partheneion. 
(frg. 23, Bergk.). Here (from vv. 39-59) are sung the praises first of 
the beautiful Agido, then of the scarcely less fair Hagesichora. The 
verses are much discussed. Whether, however, we conceive them as 
recited by the poet 1 , by a girl-soloist 2 , or by two members of the virgin- 
chorus 8 is of little intrinsic importance, though the last supposition 
would perhaps make the debate most clear. The poem turns first to 
Agido (v. 39, iyiav 8' au&o 'Ayi&Hs to <£&s), but almost immediately a 
reference to Hagesichora intrudes («//.« 8' ovr' iiraivrjv ovre ^uo/^o-ftu viv 
a kAcvvo x°P«yos OvS' d/uo>s iy ) and in vv. 5 1 ff. her beauty receives a 
guerdon of lovely lines, although forthwith the superiority of her rival is 

recognized. (a Se Sevrepa ireS' 'Ayi8tov to faZos . . . Spa/*«rai.) 



1 Bergk. P. L. G. Ill, p. 832; cf. Jurenka, Vienna Academy, Sitzungsberichte, 
CXXXV (1896), 14. 

2 Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXXII (1897), p. 259. 

3 Blass, Hermes, XIII (1878), p. 30. 
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The verses by no means constitute a regular allegorical debate. Still, 
the antiphonal praise of the two maidens with the incessant contrast 
between them causes an approach to the conventional form. So Plutarch 
in the Life of Lycurgus (c. 21) explains that at the Lacedaemonian 
festivals there were three choruses corresponding to three ages of man. 

The old men began, 

Aiie's 7tok' rjfj.fi aX.KLp.oi veavtai. 

To which the youths replied, 

'A/acs 8c y rifles' ai 8e X»js, avyatrSco. 

Finally the boys' chorus sang, 

Ap.cs 8e y c<r<rdp.ecr&x jtoXXw Kappoves. 

Of all the lyrists, Pindar was most richly dowered with the ability to 
see, as it were, both sides of the shield, to listen alternately to opposing 
voices, cf. Isth. 7 [6]. 

The poet begins in joyful mood (1-15) : 

Tt'vi T<ov irdpos, ft) /xaxaipa ®»//3a, 
KaXusv im\a>pia>v pdXiOTa dvfiov tcov 
evc^pavas ; rj pa )(a\KOKpoTOv mipe&pov 
Att/xctTcpos 6.VLK eipv^airav 
dVreiXas Aiowcrov . . . 

r) aii<pl irufcvais Ttiptaiao /SouAais; k.t.A. 

The sadder voice interposes, 

dXXa iraXata yap 
ct>8ci xapis, d/ivatiovcs 8c /Sporoi, 

OTl fir) <TO(pUK dlOTOV axpov 

/cXiiTais eircW poatcriv cfi'/oprai £uycv. 

But there is a sure remedy, 

K<<>jua£' tiruTtv dSvpeXci <rvv viwif 
taxi Srpci/'idSof <p£pa yap 'lvdinol 
vixav irayKpariov . . . 
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Again the graver note intrudes (3^48), 
tv Se, A1080V010 irat, . . . 

tvavdi' direTrvevo-as SXiKuxv 
irpopa\<ov av' opiXov . . . 

irXav oe 7rev0os ov <f>a.TOV 

Again the sharp contrast, 

dXXa vvv /M>i 
Taiao^os tv&tav oirao-crtv 
Ik \apmvo's. datro/iai p(aiTa»' OTt<pdvoiO-iv appo£- 

Religion adds its caution, 

6 8' d0avdr(ov p.rj $pacro~frm tf>06vo<s. 

Tl Ttpirvbv ftpdp.tpOV S«OK<DV 

c/caAos tirei/u yjjpas «fs te tov fi.opaip.ov 
almva. dvdo-Koptv yap o/xuk an-avrcs . . . 
. . . to 8e wap' SiVar 

yXvKV WlKpOTOLTa p.tVf.1 TtXiVTO.. 

The poem closes, as it began, in joy. 1 

If we are to trust Professor Gildersleeve, 2 part of the second Pythian 
(72 ff.) nearly approaches an allegorical debate. This scholar, as he 
reads, hearkens first to a Atiauos, then to an "ASikos Aoyos. Pindar 
differs from Aristophanes and Righteousness ultimately triumphs. Such 
an analysis of the passage is interesting and ingenious, even if not con- 
vincing. For the most part, however, the opposition of ideas is not 
clearly enough expressed for a debate. 

I have elsewhere discussed s the most perfect example of the debate 
in the lyric poets. It occurs in a mutilated poem by Corinna, pub- 
lished by Wilamowitz, Griechische Dichter-Fragmente, II (1907), p. 26. 
From the sorry remnants, we can discern a contest, probably in song, 
held between Helicon and Cithaeron in the presence of the gods. 



1 Ci. Pyth. 4, 288 ff.; Pyth. 1, 1-31; 81 ff. 

s The Olympian and Pythian. Odes (1890), p. 255. 

3 Some Aspects of the Ancient Allegorical Debate, pp. 92 f. 
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When we are permitted to view the struggle, Cithaeron is apparently 
singing of the birth of Zeus ; 

16. [VjaviKa viv K.\hpi fiA\^Krf\pa 'Peia, 
[fie] yaA.aj' t" [a] Oa.vd.Ttov [?]s 
[<QA.e Ti/xdv, 

At the conclusion of the song, the gods cast their votes and Hermes as 
herald proclaims Cithaeron victor. 

The agon has a tragic postlude, for Helicon in wrath snatches a 
huge bowlder and hurls it upon 'countless multitudes,' doubtless the 
members of an attentive mortal audience. 

Probably Cithaeron's song was preceded by some proof of Helicon's 
prowess, musical or otherwise. The contest of the two mountains will 
then follow a formula so general as to be practically a convention of the 
allegorical debate. In the majority of cases, the contestant destined to 
defeat begins the dispute. 

How far the mountains are to be regarded as allegorical figures is 
difficult to determine. Perhaps, as Corinna embellished her poem, 
Helicon and Cithaeron were in her mind mere personifications quite 
different, for example, from the Zeus that dwelt on Olympus ; though, 
as a matter of fact, precisely parallel to that divinity. On the other 
hand, her description would certainly imply that the combatants were 
to her hoary giants, sincerely regarded as actual patron deities of 
their respective peaks 1 . The element of debate is diminished by the 
fact that the performance is obviously modelled on a rhapsodic contest, 
so that the contestants are opposed merely in their recitations, not in 
fundamental character. 

II 

The Debate in Rhetoric and Philosophy 

Certain special influences were early at work to turn the thoughts and 
mode of expression of philosophers instinctively toward the allegorical 
debate. One of the most important was the custom of allegorical in- 
terpretation, applied to refine and explain sundry revolting passages of 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz, /. c, pp. 48 t. One may compare the contest between Pan 
and Apollo in Ovid, Met. 11, 153 ff., where Tmolus acts as judge and seats himself 
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Greek Mythology. Theagenes of Rhegium, to whom is attributed the 
invention of this compromise between savagery and civilization, was 
inclined, according to Porphyry, to interpret the Homeric contests 
where deity encounters deity as allegorically symbolizing the strife of 
natural forces. Sometimes, too, the names of the gods were said to 
typify allegorically opposing abstractions, like Wisdom and Folly. 1 

Certain of the placita of the philosophers have also a bearing on our 
problem. So Empedocles, frg. 20 (Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker) , 
thus describes the eternal conflict between Love and Hate : 

aAAore pkv &i\6rr)Ti (rvvepxpiiev ets ev airavra . . , 
aAAore 0" avrt Kwajuri 8iaTp.i]6ivT Epioeo-o-i 
7rA.a£erai avSi^' I/cao-Ta ireplpprjy/uvi /3ioio. 

Protagoras is especially significant, for he, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, 9, 51, irpStTos itpyj Svo \6yovs avai irtpl irairos wpay/taTos 
dvriKci/icVovs aAA.17A.01s. 2 Hirzel, 8 indeed, sees in the Anfilogiai of Pro- 
tagoras the influence which shaped not only the debate of the two Aoyoi 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes but, albeit to an opposite issue, the 
Republic of Plato. Carneades, too, we are informed, 4 amused the 
Roman litterati during his embassy by arguing one day in praise of 



1 Schol. Venet. ad Y 67 : toC dixvfupipov piv irepl BeSiv Hxerai KaffbXov \byos, 
bfjjoiw Si koX tov dirpeirovs ' ob yap xpixouras Tobs bwip tu>v 6e(av pbSovs tptjfrlv. 
rrpbs Si tt)v TOiabrnv iirCSvtnv ol p£v dirb ttjs X^|ewy KaTTjyopovvTes, dW-qyopia ir&vra 
clprjffffai voplfovres bwip ttjs twv (Ttoix € ^ v <j>bo-€(as, olov Tacs ivavrulto'eo'i twv $ewp 
Kal yip <j>atn t& frp&v t$ bypif ■ ■ ■ p.dx*o-0ai Ka ^ T0 Kovfov t<? flapet . . . pdxas 
Si Siarldetrffai [airrbv] Stomp-diprra rb p.iv irvp ' AwbWiava Kal "HXiox xaJ "Htpaurrov, 
rb Si vSwp Ho<reiSS>va Kal 'Znapji.vSpov . . . %<70' Sre Kal rats SiaBiaeaiv ovbpaTa ffedi' 
Tidivat, t~q fxkv ippovi/crei Tt)v ' A.0T}vav, t-q 5' dtppotrbfr) rbv "Apea . . . ovtos pip ofiv 
<6> Tpbros diro~Koylas dpxaTos £>v irdm Kal dirb Qeayivovs tov 'Priylmv, os rpunos 
eyparpe vepl 'Qpr)pov, toiovtSs ivTiv dirb ttjs X^ifews. 

Ct . also on Cleanthes's interpretation of the Labors of Heracles, Zeller, Philosophic 
der Griechen (1880), III, I, 334 i. 

2 Cf. Cic. Brut. 12, 46: " Itaque ait Aristoteles . . . scriptas. fuisse et para- 
tas a Protagora rerum illustrium disputationes, quae nunc communes appellantur 
loci; quod idem fecisse Gorgiam, cum singularum rerum laudes vituperationesque 
conscripsisset. ' ' 

3 Der Dialog, I, 56 '. 

4 Cic. R. P. 3, 6, " is cum legatus ab Atheniensibus Romam missus esset dis- 
putavit de iustitia copiose. . . . Sed idem disputationem suam postridie contraria 
disputatione subvertit et iustitiam, quam pridie laudaverat, sustulit." 
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Justice and the next, with even greater enthusiasm, in defence of 
Injustice. 

A very typical and important allegorical debate was evolved by Pro- 
dicus and recounted by Xenophon (Memorab. 2, 1, 21) in the well- 
known story of Heracles at the Cross-roads. In fact, no better method 
of illustrating the growth and development of such contests could be 
found than a careful examination of the sources and imitators of Pro- 
dicus. 

The debate is in structure fairly elaborate. The young Heracles is 
represented as having reached the boundary between boyhood and 
youth, hesitating at the cross-roads before deciding whether to pursue the 
path which leads to Virtue or that whose end is Vice. His uncertainty 
presents itself in tangible form, 1 for two fair figures approach him as 
he sits in solitude. The contrasting descriptions are worth quoting : 
' And it seemed to him that two women of great stature came toward 
him, one comely to see and noble, her body adorned with purity, her 
eyes with modesty, her form with wise restraint, a woman clothed in 
white robes ; the other inclined to plumpness and delicacy of body, her 
complexion embellished so as to seem both rosier and fairer than it 
really was, her eyes boldly open, her clothing arranged in a manner best 
fitted to reveal her fair form.' The lady does not belie her appearance. 
Hastening to pass her modest companion, she rushes up to Heracles 
and proceeds to unfold to him the manifold advantages of life's journey 
in her company, (eav ow e/te <f>C\r)v ■jroijjcra/u.cvos, [«?«] tt)v tJ&'ottjv 
T£ kou pa<TTi)V 6S6v d£a> ere, kou tcSv piv Ttpirviov ovBtvos ayeucrTos Icrti, 

t5>v 8c yfaXtirutv airetpos Stafiuao-r), k.t.X.) In response to a question, 
she introduces herself as Happiness (EiSatixovia.) , admitting, however, 
that her traducers call her Vice (Kaiua). At this point, her comrade, 
Virtue, intervenes. She makes no specious promises (tuv yap 6vtu>v 
a.yaOS>v ko.1 KaXtov ovoev avev irovov kou eViyu.eA.cias Otol SiSoacriy avdpio- 
ttoii) ; in fact, one feels some sympathy with the contemptuous Kaxia, 
who remarks that the paths of her opponent are anything but ways of 
pleasantness. This produces an indignant tirade from Virtue, who 



1 There is in reality a double allegory here. The possible choices are symbolized, 
first by the two paths, then by the two women. I should suggest that the latter 
conception may well be due to Prodicus himself. He could thus best emphasize the 
moral element in his apologue. 
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vituperates her adversary and praises herself with equal generosity. 
The result of the contest may be determined not from Xenophon, but 
from the Scholium to Clouds, 361 : 

<peptrai 8k Kal HpoSiKov fiifiXiov iiriypa<p6p.evov 'fipcu, iv <5 irtvolrjKt 
tov HpaxAea rrj apery Kal Trj KaKia <rvvrvy)(avovTa, Kal KaXovo'rj'S e/ca- 
repai iiri ra. yjdr) avrfjs, irpoaKXivai rfj apery tov HpaxAe'a kcu tovs 
ticavrfi topa>Tas irpoKplvai t5>v irpoo-Kaiptov rrj<i icoxtas fjhovS>v. 

We have, then, a youth at the turning-point in his life, a crisis 
allegorically indicated by cross-roads. The possible ways his life may 
take are further indicated by two contrasting female figures between 
which, after some argument, he makes his choice. Now in the first 
place, we have already seen enough of the ease with which the Greek 
clothed abstractions in concrete form to make us certain that later 
writers would not necessarily be obliged to turn, for two opposing alle- 
gorical figures, to the apologue of Prodicus. Such figures will need to 
prove their title by very considerable resemblance to the forms of 'AptTtj 
and KaKta before we shall be sure that they are not independent crea- 
tions. If, however, we find in an allegorical debate the figure of the 
cross-roads used again, or a young man settling his career forever by a 
choice between two allegorical figures, and especially if these two fea- 
tures are combined, we may suspect the influence of Prodicus. 

We may note, in passing, that in all probability Xenophon has stripped 
the debate of much of its original adornment. For Socrates in the 
Memorabilia thus summarizes his version of the allegory : 

OVT<0 7TO)S 8ld>Ktl UpoSlKOS TT/V VTT ' ApCTrj'S 'HpO(cA«OUS TTo!.8tVO~lV' 

CKO<rixrj<rt /xcvtoi T<i<s yvu>p.a<; in /xeyaXtiorepoii py/iao-iv r] iyio vvv. 

The figure of the two roads did not originate with Prodicus. It 
occurs first in Hesiod (Works and Days, 287-292), a passage quoted 
by Xenophon himself just before his summary of Prodicus : 

Tr)v p.iv yap KaKOTijra Kal IXaBov io-riv i\t<T@ai 
pi/iSitos • Xeirj /xiv 6Sds, p.dXa 8 iyyv$i vaui. 
Ttfs dperj)? l8pS>Ta 0eol irpoirdpoidev (6r/Kav 
d^aWrof paKpbs 8t Kal opdios olp.os «s avryv 
Kal Tp^^vs to irpS/TOV tTrqv 8 as aKpov iKtjax, 
prjiBir) 8i] eitivra iri\u, yaXerrfj Trip iovcra. 1 



Cf. also the Ways of Truth and Error in Parmenides's poem, 33 ff. 
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A well-known symbol of the Pythagorean philosophy was the letter 
Y, the left fork of which represented the road to Vice, the right fork the 
road to Virtue. 1 This conception may well have influenced Prodicus. 2 

Heracleitus is said to have remarked 8 : owro/MDTaTijv oScV eis 
ev8o£iav to yeveo-Oai aya66v, and the Cynics considered their philosophy 
as this "short cut." 4 Letter 30 attributed to Diogenes explains how 
Antisthenes made use of the figure of the Ways in a manner possibly 
suggested by Prodicus's fable. The supposed Diogenes there relates 
that Antisthenes, to illustrate a point in his lectures, led his pupils 
through the city to the Acropolis and compared the two paths which 
gave access to the summit, one short and rugged, the other long and 
level, to the roads which conduct mankind to Happiness. 

Remembering the scholium quoted on p. 3, Welcker 6 suggests 
Telesilla as another possible source for Prodicus. 

The comment of Athenaeus (510 c) suggests a connection between 
our apologue and the Judgment of Paris : 

eyw 8« <£)7/u icat tyjv tov HdpiSos kqio-iv wo tZv ira\aiOTep<ov tte- 
Troirjo-Oai tjSov^s »rpos dptrrjv ov<rav <rvyKpunv irpoKptdua-rp ■youy rrjs 
'A^poSiTr/s, avrr) 8' to-riv 1/ y&ovrj, iravra o-vvcrapd)(dr]. (cai fwi Soke! 
kcu 6 KaXos ypjav E«vo$u>v tov wept tov RpaKkia Kal ttjv aptTrjv p-vOov 
cvrtvOtv irorAaKevai. Cf. ibid. 15, 687c. 6 



1 Cf. Lact. 6, 3, 6; Pers. 3, 56; Stob. Eclog. II, 9, 6 (Wachsmuth); Ausonius, 
166, 124 (ed. Peiper); F. P. G. (ed. Mullach), I, p. 511; Isidore, Orig. i, 3, 7. 
The figure of the two roads and its significance for the early Christians, as well as its 
connection with the Pythagorean letter, is fully discussed by C. Pascal, // Bivio delta 
Vita, in Miscellanea Ceriani (Milan, 1910), pp. 57 ff. 

2 Cf. Ps.-Theognis, 91 1 ff.: 

Iv rptoStp (T) 5' ?(TTj)(ca' 56' tltrl ri irpbaQtv 6S0I /««• 

(ppovrlfa to&tuv tjvtlv tu) wpor^prjv • 
7} fxrjS&v SaTav&v Tp6x<*> @l° v ^ v KaK&rr}Ti, 

rj fuui repirvus %pya Te\Qv 6\tya. 

3 Gnom. Vat. (ed. Sternbach), n. 315 (Wiener Studien, 10 (1888), p. 250). 

4 Cf. Epist. Gr. (ed. Hercher), 12, p. 238; 37, p. 252. 

5 Kleine Schriften, II, 469 M5 . 

6 The Etruscan mirrors are cited by Schultz {Herakles am Scheidewege, Philologus, 
68 (1910) , p. 490 and n. 5) , in his attempt to establish a version older than Prodicus, 
yet independent of the Judgment of Paris, in which Arete is replaced by the figure 
of Minerva. He refers especially to Gerhard, Etruskiscke Spiegel, 155 (i. e., 151?) 
and 1 56. These mirrors, however, present as a class such a curious (perhaps Orphic ?) 
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Historically, there may be a connection between a myth like the Judg- 
ment of Paris and the fable of Prodicus. But in thought, the difference 
in the number of the allegorical figures, 1 the exactly opposite issue, and 
above all the marked moral and didactic purpose of Prodicus show the 
slightness of the kinship. Far nearer in spirit is the myth of Hip- 
polytus. 

Hense 2 has a few pages of excellent comment upon the significance 
of this debate. It exemplifies the law of precedence by which the 
party to be defeated regularly begins the argument. This debate is a 
little peculiar in that the figure of Virtue is introduced first. Later, 
however (§ 23), the ill-bred haste of Vice urges her to open the con- 
versation. The words of Virtue offer a slight suggestion of a train of 
attendants by whom, in the original version, Vice may have been ac- 
companied. (Cf. §31:7; tis av ev <j>povu>v tov crav OiAxtov roX/iyo-uev 
etvai;) Such a troop of subordinates is a common feature of the alle- 
gorical debate. So, too, is the carefully elaborated and often artificial 
contrast between the adversaries. The didactic note of this contention 
is also, as we shall see, highly characteristic. Often doubtless the setting 
of the Prodicean fable provided a suggestion when later writers wished 
to introduce allegorical figures as simply and naturally as possible. 
Frequently, however, the strife begins without preface or apology. 

The figure of Heracles had much to do with the speedy popularization 
of the tale. We shall see how influential and philosophical a personage 
the son of Alcmene became. 

I now turn to the long list of Prodicus's imitators and reproducers, a 
list which I think it worth while to record, partly because it shows the 
wide influence exercised by this one debate and partly because I have 
not found all the passages collected elsewhere. 



conception of Hercules's relation to Minerva that one cannot safely determine the 
proper interpretation of the scenes in which Hercules appears with her and other 
figures. In 161, e. g., Hercules is carrying Minerva. A male and a female figure 
face him (Venus and Mars?) and behind him is another person with a Phrygian cap 
and a staff (Paris?). This, as well as 155, seems best interpreted as a symbolic 
representation of the marriage of Hercules and Minerva. 

1 This may not be essential. See below, p. 27. 

8 Die Synkrisis, pp. 14 ff. 
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Cicero, de Offic. 1, 32, 118 gives a translation of part of Xenophon's 
account. It is possible that Panaetius upon whose famous work irept 
tov KttflijKovTos the de Officiis is based, may also have quoted the 
apologue. 

Id. de Fin, 2, 14, 44 : " Ita ceterorum sententiis semotis relinquitur 
non mihi cum Torquato, sed virtuti cum voluptate 1 certatio : quam 
quidem certationem homo et acutus et diligens Chrysippus non con- 
temnit totumque discrimen summi boni in earum comparatione positum 
putat." We infer from this passage that Chrysippus also was influenced 
by Prodicus's example, perhaps in the work irepi koXov koj. 17801% where, 
as Aulus Gellius records (14, 4), he drew a graphic picture of Justice. 

De Fin. 2, 21, 69: "'Pudebit te,' inquam, 'illius tabulae quam 
Cleanthes sane commode verbis depingere solebat. Iubebat eos qui 
audiebant secum ipsos cogitare pictam in tabula Voluptatem, pulcher- 
rimo vestitu et ornatu regali in solio sedentem : praesto esse Virtutes 
ut ancillulas. . . .' " 

It is hardly likely that Cleanthes in this description felt the influence 
of Prodicus. 2 

The interesting debate in Ovid, Amor. 3, 1 has the following points 
of resemblance to Prodicus : (1) the solitary meditation of the person 
to whom the allegorical characters present themselves; (2) the crucial 
choice, — in this case between two modes of poetry, Tragedy and Elegy. 
Tragedy and Elegy are each represented by one speech, and this lack 
of extended argument is characteristic of those classical debates which 
were produced under the influence of Rhetoric and Philosophy. The 
apologue of Prodicus is peculiar in the fact that, though the claims of 
Virtue are plainly in the sophist's mind far more important than those 
of Vice, he nevertheless allows Kcucta to interrupt her rival and take the 
stage again for a brief space. 

Among the figures in the Tabula of ' Cebes,' we find the contrast 
between IlaiSem. and \FevSoirai8eia emphasized in a way reminiscent of 
Prodicus. An old man interprets to a passing stranger an allegorical 
painting hanging in the forecourt of the temple of Cronus. Certain 



1 Cf. the version in Philo. 

2 St. Augustine enlarges on the idea in De Civ. Dei, 5, 20; cf. Seneca, De Vit. 
Beat. 11. Cleanthes doubtless painted his word-picture "in lis libris quos scripsit 
contra voluptatem " {Nat. Dear, i, 14, 37). 
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spendthrifts are there represented, who having squandered all the gifts 
of Fortune, wander in abject misery till they fall into the power of 
Meravoux. She relieves them from their misfortunes and introduces to 
them certain Opinions, one of which will prove a guide to 'AXridivq 
IlatScta, the other to VevSoiraiStia. The steep path of True Learning 
leads finally to two fair women typifying Self-Control and Endurance, 
who present the pilgrims with reliable comrades through whose aid they 
finally attain the goal. The debate is petrified, but the influence of 
Prodicus is apparent. One significant change is the interposition of 
the guides and interpreters. 

Philo Iudaeus 1 begins in these words a long contention between 
Pleasure and Virtue : 

' With every man of us dwell two women, hostile and unfriendly the 
one to the other. . . . One of these we are fond of, regarding her as 
easy to deal with and to manage, and a good friend and intimate. Her 
name is Pleasure. The other we hate, thinking her our worst enemy. 
Her name is Virtue.' 

The appearance of Pleasure is described entirely after the manner of 
Prodicus. ("H p.iv ovv irpocrtpxerai -rropvys (ecu ^a/juiiTvir^i rbv rpoirov 
T£0pv/j.p.tvr], KeK\a<Tp.€v<a r<3 /laBio-pari . . . 6dp<roi fiera avaurxyvrias 
ip.f$\4irov<Ta . . . irtpUpyto irouukia ran tjJs Ke<j>a\rjs Tpi\as avaireirXty- 
p-ivrj. . . .) 

An appalling train of familiars attends her, of whom Impiety, In- 
justice, and Deceit may be mentioned as representative. With flatter- 
ing words, Pleasure strives to allure the mind, promising gratification 
of every sensual lust and desire. Virtue, in fear that her companion's 
beguilements may produce their effect, interferes with a statement 
of her own claims. Philo exhausts himself in praising her purity 
and modesty and enumerates her train of more than thirty — satellites 
such as Piety, Truth, and Temperance. Virtue herself follows the con- 
ventional role, vituperating her rival and lavishly lauding her own charms. 
At the conclusion of her argument, the mind obediently rejects Pleasure 
and ensues Virtue. 

The length of Philo's debate is due to his tiresome and characteristic 
prolixity. The long train of attendants has been evolved from the 
simple OiWos of Vice in Xenophon's account. 



de Sacr. Abelis it Caini, 20 ff. (Cohn & Wendland, I, p. 209). 
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Philo's very diction is indeed so reminiscent of the version in the 
Memorabilia that this was certainly one of his sources. But, as Wend- 
land has demonstrated, 1 there are other influences at work. Novs takes 
the place of Heracles and 'HSon? of Kaxk This last change points in 
the direction of the Stoico-Epicurean contest and suggests that Philo 
had access to some Stoic source, possibly Chrysippus. 2 As Wendland 
further remarks, the speech of Virtue is practically an encomium of 
7rdvos, 8 which seems to show a Cynic influence. But, on the other hand, 
Prodicus, according to the version of Xenophon, foreshadows it. Cf. 
§ 28 : twv yap ovriav ayaOSiv nal KaXiov ovStv avev irovov kcu «ri/xe\aas 
dtoi StSoao-iv avOpmirois. Perhaps also Philo had before him the Tabula 
of Cebes. 4 

In the fifteenth book of Tunica (18 ff.), Silius Italicus depicts the 
young Scipio sitting, like the young Heracles, in solitude. To him ap- 
pear Virtus and Voluptas of whom Voluptas introduces herself first. She 
is the legitimate descendant of Prodicus's fancy : 

" Altera Achaemenium spirabat vertice odorem, 
ambrosias diffusa comas et veste refulgens. . . ." 

Virtue is interestingly different from her predecessors : 

" Alternis dispar habitus : frons hirta nee umquam 
composita mutata coma ; stans vultus, et ore 
incessuque viro propior." 

The Cynic note is plainly to be heard here. 

Dio Chrysostom {Or. I, 65 ff., 13 M.) introduces Hermes as "guide, 
philosopher and friend " to lead the young Alcides over a path inac- 
cessible to mortal feet and reveal to him a mountain so lofty that 
its two peaks, Kingly Power and Tyranny, appear from the foot one 
summit. 



1 Neuentdeckte Fragmente Philos, Berlin, 1891, pp. 140 ff. 

2 Cf. Hense, Die Synkrisis, p. 22. 

3 Cf. the words of Virtue, 41 (Cohn & Wendland, I, p. 218) : doieti yip px>i 
vims TJ)f airrty irpocnpipecrdcu Sma/uv rpotpy • Kaddrep yovy outi) tA ifiv Oj/jprriKev 
&uiT7Jt <rvi>apTTi<ra<ra mi ri, iv rip j^jv Sxavra ipya re xal irdOi), outus /tol ^ros 
iKKeKpipanev iaxnov t& dyaffi. 

4 So Praechter, Ccbctis Tabula quanam aetate conscripta esse videatur, 1885, 
p. 96, and van Wageningen, Ceb. Tab., 1903, p. xii. 
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As we anticipate, two widely dissimilar paths give access to the peaks. 
Here, however, we notice an interesting, though natural, variant. For 
the Way of Kingly Power is broad and safe, that of Tyranny a narrow 
and tortuous defile. Upon the peaks sit their mistresses, Basileia and 
Tyrannis. The former is modelled somewhat closely upon the 'Apery 
of Prodicus, though the whole account is naturally motived to fit the 
scheme of the oration. She is attended by AUr/, 'Evvo/xia, Elpyvr), 
No/u.os . 

Tyranny's throne is far loftier and finer, her garments are many- 
colored and in her manner she endeavors to imitate her rival. But she 
cannot sit peacefully on her unsteady seat and all her splendors are 
meretricious. Her servants are * Q/j.6ti]s, "Y/3p«, 'Avo/u'a, Srao-ts, 
KoXa/caa. Heracles, upon examination, spurns Tyrannis and all her 
ways, and vehemently expresses his admiration for Basileia. 

Unique as this version of our apologue appears, we need not assume 
an intermediate source between Dio and Xenophon. What Dio could 
do in the way of personification may be seen from Or. IV, 83 ff. (72 M), 
where Diogenes, in reply to a question from Alexander, represents as 
daimones the sorts of lives to which men principally incline. 1 Probably, 
however, the influence of Cleanthes and Cebes may be traced in the 
tendency to turn from the debate-form to pure description. 2 

Essentially the scheme of the Choice of Heracles is reproduced in 
Lucian's Dream (c. 6 ff.). A young man and his career are the objects 
of contention between Statuary and Culture, each of whom makes one 
long speech. Statuary dooms herself to defeat by beginning. As 
elsewhere 8 Lucian paints a picture professedly modelled on Cebes, we 
may assume the influence of the Tabula in the figure of IlcuSeta here. 
Justin Martyr (Apol. 2, c. n) gives an abbreviation of Prodicus's 
fable, mentioning Xenophon as the source. Touches of the Cynic 
description of Virtue are evident. Interesting is the emphasis laid on 
the difference in the attire of the two contestants. 



1 The idea may, of course, have been due to Diogenes. Cf. Weber, Leipziger 
Studienfur Classische Philologie, X (1887), p. 171. 

2 The introduction of the mountains was perhaps suggested by Simonides (fr. 58. 
Bergk.). It occurs also in Cebes. (See Weber, op. cit., p. 250.) 

3 De Merc. Cond. 42; Rhet. Praec. 6 ff. 
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Maximus of Tyre (Dissert. 20, init.) and Clement of Alexandria 
(Paed. 2, 10, § 1 10, p. 236(F) ; Strom. 5, p. 664(P)) made direct use of 
the apologue of Prodicus. The change of Kaiaa to 'HSovrj in the former 
indicates Stoic influence and possibly Clement had Philo in mind. 

In Philostratus ( Vit. Apollon. 6, 10 (239) )* we have a description 
derived from Prodicus and also from some Cynic source, as the follow- 
ing account of Virtue proves : 

. . . r) 8* av TrarovtjKvia. /ixv irpocrc^cpiys, rpaj(v 8« opuxra, tov 8« 
ai)(nbv ireirovt)iAtvr) Koa/xr/iJux Kai dVmroSijTOS ij aperrj Kai \irr) ri)V 
iaOrjra, Kai yvfivi) 8' av iiJMivtro, el fir) iyiyvmuKt rb iv OyXtuus 

CD(T}()J/AOV. 

The words, however, may have been written with no idea of imitation, 
the better to express the thought of the narrator, Thespesion, who is 
delivering an encomium on Frugality. 

Then comes a striking development. Apollonius in reply to Thespe- 
sion, who exhorts him to choose, like Heracles, between the wisdom of 
the Indians and that of the Egyptians, declares that Philosophy had 
once revealed herself to him and exhibited to him her various sects in 
the form of beauteous women who strove to allure him by their promises 
of pleasure. One alone stood silent, apart from the rest, and her 
introductory words, when she was finally induced to speak, proved any- 
thing but alluring : 

' utipaKiov,' tlirev, * d^Sqs iyia (ecu /Mora novwv.' 

Here follows a long explanation of the hardships she entails, but also 
of the unspeakable rewards which await her followers. Apollonius ends 
by choosing this philosophy, the Pythagorean. 

Basil, too, has felt the Cynic touch. He repeats the Prodicus story 
(Orat. de legend, lion's gent. 4), but his Virtue, squalid and emaciated, 
betrays the alien influence. 

Themistius (Or. 22, 280) briefly reviews the dialogue of Prodicus. 
Heracles, he continues, after choosing Virtue as his guide, is directed 
by her to two peaks which seem from a distance to unite into one. 
They are, however, widely different, for one is the shrine of True 
Friendship, the other of Hypocrisy. The virgin who sits upon the 



Cf. Vit. Soph., p. 482. 
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height of Friendship is described after the Cynic manner (eva8i?s pkv 
ov, <apata Si) . Hypocrisy, on the other hand, in striking resemblance 
to Tyranny, is constantly striving to liken herself to her rival. The 
influence of Dio is unmistakable. 

Finally, Gregory of Nazianzus affords an instructive example of the 
way in which the idea of contention between the allegorical characters 
could disappear. In his ®prjvos irepl t»}s airov i/fx>7s iraOSiv 1 he de- 
scribes (35 ff.) the strife of Soul and Flesh. Then, with line 205, 
appears the influence of Prodicus : 

mils fiiv irjv dbraAds, irais ov fid\a, ijvtKa Si <f>pyv 

i<rO\G>v rj&k k<ik£>v ei(coVos eyypa^crai, 
out™ /xtv OT«p£oI<ri vorj/UHTiv ctSos i\ov(ra, 

f/0t<Ti b" aXXoTpiOK Trpmra xapao-<ro/«V»7. 

As he sleeps, two fair, white-robed maidens, Chastity and Temperance, 
descend to him from heaven, where they stand in the sight of Christ 
himself. They have come, they announce, to imbue the soul of Gregory 
with the love of virginity. Having accomplished their purpose in entire 
harmony, they depart. Gregory has drawn his material from Prodicus 
and Lucian, yet his result is absolutely alien to their spirit. 

This review has, I hope, shown how easily the Greeks could shift the 
same material into and out of the debate-form, so that the apologue of 
Prodicus appears now static, viewed as a painting, now full of life 
and action, regarded as a dispute of allegorical figures. It has shown, 
too, how readily the setting of a debate may be modified or the allegory 
enriched. Finally, we have proved that, in one case at least, the alle- 
gorical debate was able to survive for centuries in a form so far unaltered 
that the hand of the originator may still be detected. 

We have carried the history of Heracles at the cross-roads down to 
the very threshold of the Middle Ages. In order to take the next 
step, I rely on the De Eodem et Diverso of Adelard of Bath (fl. ca. 
1130 a.d.). 2 The argument of this treatise is as follows : 



1 Greg. Naz. Op., ed. mon. S. Benedicti e congreg. S. Mauri, Paris, 1778-1840, 
vol. II, Carmina, pp. 919 ff. 

8 See Willner, Des Adelard v. Bath Traklat, Mitoster, 1903 {Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Phil, des MiUelalters, IV, l). 
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As the young Adelard is sitting in peaceful meditation (ubi me nihil 
praeter odores florum et Ligeris fluminis fragores inquietant) , two 
women invade his solitude. The one on the right is Philosophia, of 
whom even her votaries have slight knowledge. Seven virgins, the 
seven liberal arts, attend her. On the left, Philocosmia, the darling of 
the vulgar, is followed by five subordinates, Divitiae, Potentia, Dignitas, 
Fama, Voluptas, whose attractions she describes to Adelard, promising 
him rich rewards if he will join her train. Then it is the turn of 
Philosophia. She makes a long speech warning Adelard to follow 
Reason alone, and the youth, finally persuaded in her favor, rejects 
Philocosmia, and himself lengthily defends Philosophia and refutes her 
rival. As a reward, Philosophia discloses to him the nature and char- 
acter of the seven liberal arts. 

Several sources, such as Martianus Capella, Boethius, and the Proverbs 
of Solomon, may be mentioned as contributing to Adelard's allegory. 
But many details — such as the introduction of the youth deciding in 
solitary meditation his future career ; the two chief figures, essentially 
Virtue and Vice; the forbidding, Cynic aspect of Philosophia; the 
attendant maidens ; the opening speech by the character destined to 
defeat; the final triumph of Righteousness — point to the influence 
of the Prodicean apologue. 

Greek sources are not, I think, to be excluded here. Adelard was 
an eager student of Plato ; he frequently uses Greek terms ; he knew 
Arabic, for he translated Euclid ; he was a great traveller who spent 
some time in Greece and the East. He may at least have known the 
debate as treated by Cicero, Ovid, and Philo. 

Before taking final leave of Prodicus, I wish to emphasize again the 
tendency of many classical debates, especially those produced under 
the influence of philosophy, to confine each allegorical character within 
the limits of one speech. This is largely due to a pervading moral 
purpose which was likely to involve a curtailment of the dramatic ele- 
ment and an insistance on description, by means of which the lesson 
could be developed at leisure. That is to say, the limitation was purely 
artificial. It did not arise from the intrinsic character of the ancient 
debate itself, as we shall find on turning to contentions shaped by 
other literary influences. 
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Democritus apparently personified and contrasted the Body and the 
Soul so as to produce something resembling an allegorical debate. 

Plut. Fragm. de Libid. et Aegr. 2 : ' This lawsuit of the Body against 
the Soul, brought on by the sufferings of the former, appears to be of 
long standing. So Democritus, referring our hard luck to the Soul, 
says that if the Body obtained leave to bring its suit for the pain and 
suffering it has endured all through life and he should act as judge of 
the complaint, he should be glad to condemn the Soul.' Cf. De Sanit. 
Praec. 24, p. 135 E. In the same strain Galen informs us 1 that 
Democritus represented the senses as inveighing against the mind in 

these words : rdkaiva <t>pv v t nap' r)p.twv \afiov<ra Tots irifTTtK ^cas 

Kara/JaAAeis ; ■/rriiipa. rot to Ka.Tafi\r)pa. Cf. Sext. Adv. Math. 7, 136. 

Cleanthes 2 invented a conversation between Reason and Passion : 

AoyuTfios : rt iror' tar* o ti /SouAei, ®vpe; tovto poi (f>pd<rov. 
®v(ios : *E^<a, A.oyt<rp.e, irdv o j$ov\opxii voulv. 
A. : fiatriXiKOv icrri. wXr/v o/mus elirov jraAiv. 
®. : T ilv av iindviiM, rav$' otuj yevj/o-erat. 

There is obviously nothing of the contention here. 

Crantor, 8 on the other hand, produced a singularly perfect example 
of our genre. He conceives an assembly of the Pan-Hellenes into 
which he introduces various personified Blessings of Life which proceed 
to contend with each other while the Greeks act as judges. 

TTpStrov p-ev ... 6 IIAoStos irapaTr-qh-qtra'i ipti' «yo>, <u av&pts 
naveXAr/VES, Koapxiv irapi\iav irainv avOputTrois kox Tas icrOfJTai; nal Tas 
wb-o8«t«s Kal rtjv SXXr/v a.w6\av<ri.v xptiu>8rji dpi voaova-i kou vytaiVowi 

K.T.X. 

The Greeks applaud his words and are on the point of presenting 
him with the prize when Pleasure intervenes with proof of the instability 
of Riches. She declares that she alone is worthy of the palm and the 
assembly agree with her. At this juncture Health approaches, proves 
her superior claims and is about to depart victorious, when the entrance 
of Fortitude, surrounded by a crowd of heroes, creates a fresh sensation. 



1 De Medic, empir. frg., ed. H. Schone {Berlin Academy, Sitzungsberichte, 
1901, 1259, 8 ff.). 

2 See Galen, De placiHs Hippocr. et Plat., lib. 5, 476. 

3 Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. 11, 51-59. 
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She claims and receives the first award, and on the principle that " the 
last shall be first and the first shall be last," the other prizes are awarded 
to Health, Pleasure, and Riches, exactly reversing the order of their 
appearance. 

A link between the allegorical debate and the philosophical dialogue 
is furnished by the Aiarpifiy which Norden defines 1 as Moral Philosophy 
in the mantle of Rhetoric. The declaimer takes the place of both the 
contestants in an argument. On the one side, he represents, or is sup- 
posed to represent, his own views; for the other he introduces a 
fictitious opponent, often with the words <f>air} tis av iWs or the like. 2 

Owing to this origin, it is characteristic of the Sicw-pi/Si? to be broken 
up into terse sentences. It is always didactic and its moralizing 
assumes sometimes the tone of laughing satire, sometimes the stern 
reproof of the invective sermon. Not infrequently it is so one-sided 
that the opponent gets small chance to state his views. He tends to 
grow more and more abstract and consequently personifications and 
abstract qualities represented in human guise are particularly likely to 
occur in the diatribe. One may distinguish three stages. In the first, 
the writer confronts a shadowy adversary, a tis or aliquis. In the 
second, a personification is introduced to argue with him. Rarely, the 
human contestant disappears and two personifications take the field. 
This final development differs little from the allegorical debate pro- 
duced under philosophical influence. The diction of a diatribe, how- 
ever, falls into jerky, unpolished sentences, not long, set speeches. 
The imaginary conversation thus resembles a stichomachy such as one 
finds in debates evolved under the influence of the drama and the 
pastoral. Moreover, the unsubstantial character of the dialogue is always 
in the mind of the writer of the diatribe. His inanimate characters 
do not dispute, but, had they possessed the attributes of human life 
and speech, they would, he asserts, have disputed in the manner which 
he proceeds to demonstrate. 



1 Antike Kumtprosa, I, p. 130. 

2 Cf. Quintil. 9, 2, 36 and 37: " Est et incertae personae ficta oratio: Hie aliquis 
et dicat aliquis." 
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As Norden remarks, 1 the germ of the diatribe may be traced in those 
Platonic dialogues where Socrates, forsaking the ordinary course of 
dialectic, introduces an imaginary opponent, using often most elaborate 
arguments for his refutation. So in the Republic (487c) Adimantus 
represents the case of an adversary who disapproves of the words of 
Socrates. 2 In Phaedrus, 272c, the shadow is introduced by the proverb 
StKcuov «ori kox to rov Xvkov eliretv and in the next paragraph Socrates 
states the wolf's argument. In Laws, 885 c ff., the challenge of those 
who do not believe in the gods is stated and answered. In 901c ff., 
in like manner, the arguments of other offenders are dealt with. 8 

The supposed opponent represents artistically a distinct decline in 
force. Not often does the Greek of the classical period refuse to allow 
the bright colors of his fancy to vivify such shadows. It is therefore 
significant that this stage of the diatribe should be especially frequent in 
the dialogues falsely ascribed to Plato. A fine example occurs in Hipp. 
Mai., pp. 286c ff., where Hippias again and again inquires the name of 
his adversary, and Socrates finally answers, 'You wouldn't know him, 
even if I should tell you his name.' In the Minos, Hipparchtis, liepl 
Ai/ccu'ov and Tlepl 'Aperijs, the opponents of Socrates are designated 
merely as 'Bralpoi. Even Socrates has vanished in the Demodocus, 
leaving a pair of shadows to carry on the argument. The lovers in the 
dialogue which bears their name (i32d; cf. Hirzel, Der Dialog, I, 
pp. 341, 408) defend, one the cause of the Gymnastic Art, the other 
that of Music. This is practically a contest of two abstractions. 4 

To turn to instances in Plato where a human contestant is confronted 
by a personification, we find in the Crito the dispute of the Laws vs. 
Socrates (50 a ff.) ; in the Gorgias the debate of Philosophy and Cal- 
licles (482); in the Protagoras (361) the contest of the Argument 
against Protagoras and Socrates, (icai /toi Sokci i\p£iv rj apn ?£o8os 
tSv \dyiov wa~ir€p avOpunros Karr/yopiiv re. <al KaraytXav, Kal a fpiavrjv 



1 Antike Kunstprosa, I, pp. 129 ff. 

8 Cf. Repub. bk. IV, init.; 452bff.; 465c; Prolag. 352c ff. 

3 Further cases of shadowy opponents are the Eleatic stranger in the Sophist and 
the Athenian in the Laws. 

4 An approach to the spirit of the debate may be found in Repub. 3<joeff. (cf. 
476a ff.; Theaet. 172 ff.), where Glaucon ' polishes up for decision ' the images of 
the Just and the Unjust. 
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Xa/801, diretv av on aToiroi y* tar*', <o Swxparcs t« Kai IIpcoTayopa, 
k.t.A..) 1 

Of the third stage, the contention of two personifications, we have 
an example in Phaedr. 26odff., where certain Arguments (Aoyoi) array 
themselves against Rhetoric. Such specimens are apt, as in this case, 
to develop from diatribes of the second class. 

Chief among the writers of fkarpifJat was Bion Borysthenites 2 (fl. third 
century B.C.). The fragment preserved from Teles in Stob. Flor. I, 
98 (W), shows a diatribe of the second class. 

'"So," says Bion, "if Things should acquire a voice like ours and 
be able to plead their own cause, would n't Poverty speak first of all 
and say, 'Fellow, what quarrel have you with me?' Just as a slave 
that had taken refuge at a shrine pleads his cause with his master and 
says, 'What quarrel have you with me? I haven't stolen anything 
of yours, have I? Don't I perform all the work you lay out for me? 
. . .' So Poverty would say to her accuser, 'What quarrel have you 
with me? You haven't been deprived of any fair possession through 
me, have you? Not of self-control? nor of justice? nor of valor? 
You aren't in want of any necessaries? Aren't the roads full of greens, 
and the springs of water? Don't I furnish you dwellings, in winter the 
baths, in summer the shrines? . . .' If Poverty should speak in this 
strain, what answer could you make? I think I should be speechless."' 

Weber 8 thinks other personifications were introduced beside lima. 
Their nature, according to- him, can be judged from Teles ap. Stob., 
Flor. I, 98, p. 40, 4 ff. : dAA i//a«s iravTa /uSAAov aintoixSa 17 ttjv eavrSiv 
8v<rTpoirtav (cat KaKoSai/xoviav, to yijpas, ty]v ireviav, rbv airavrrjo-avra, 
TrjV yixtpav, Trjv u>pav, rbv roirov. Cf. p. 43, 3; p. 40, iof. From 

the close correspondence between the words of Bion here and those 
of Stilpo in Teles a-tpi 4>vyrjs (ap. Stob. Flor. XL, 8, 11. n ff.), 
Weber concludes that Bion used Stilpo as a source, modifying him to 
suit his own brand of new and " flowery " rhetoric. 



1 Cf. Phaedo, 87 a. 

2 Cf. Diog. Laert. 2, 77, and see also 4, 52 (0a<ri X^yeii' (w airrov rbv 'Epa-nxr- 
Bimiv, <i!s irpurrot BUov rty <f>i\o<ro<j>lav ivdivi. ivtdvaev). Bion may have imitated 
Aristippus who is said (D. L. 2, 84) to have composed six books of diatribes. See 
further Hense, Telelis Reliquiae, Prolegom., Freiburg, 1889, and Heinze, De Horatio 
Bionis imitatore, Diss. Bonn, 1889. 

3 De Dione Chrys. Cyn. Sect, in Leip. Stud./. Class. Phil. X, 1887, p. 163 f. 
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A similar conception gave rise to Diogenes's parody of Iliad A, 335, 

quoted by Teles (Sio <jrq<riv 6 Aioyecijs <f>u)vr}s OKrjKoevai Kancias iavrr/v 
aiTiw/xevrjS ' 01ms c/iol rG>v8* oAAos tjrairtos, dAA,' iyio avr-q'), and to 

the reprimand of Natura Rerum in the third book of Lucretius. 

It remains to cite, as an excellent instance of a oWpi/Sij, the frag- 
ment from Demetrius of Phalerum in Stob. Flor. VIII, 20. Here we 
have really an intervening stage between the second and the third forms 
of the diatribe. The piece is essentially a debate between opposing 
qualities, but the human figure is retained, though by a slight change 
he might become superfluous. The fragment deserves translation : 

' For example, suppose Valor and Cowardice should stand beside a 
warrior already ranged in his place, how much do you think their argu- 
ments would differ? Wouldn't Valor bid him stay and keep his place? 
"But they will hit me!" "Bide!" "But I shall be wounded!" 
" Bear it ! " " But I shall die ! " " Die, then, sooner than leave your 
post ! " 

' Hard words, straight from the shoulder. But what Cowardice has 
to say, by heaven, will be kindly and tender. For he, forsooth, bids the 
coward to withdraw. " But my shield bothers me ! " " Throw it away ! " 
" So does my corselet ! " " Take it off ! " 

' Everybody would be sure to think his words gentler than Valor's. 
And so with other things. 

' " Don't take anything from an improper source," says Self-Control. 
" Don't eat, don't drink, bear up, endure ! If worst comes to worst, die 
rather than do what you ought not." 

' But Incontinence says : " Drink when you wish. Eat whatever you 
like best. Does your neighbor's wife please you ? Work your will ! 
Are you in want of funds ? Borrow. Suppose, when you've borrowed, 
you can't pay? Then don't ! Can't you find a creditor? Steal!" 

' A great difference here, too ! But who doesn't know that such 
pleasures lead to the destruction of those who receive them, whereas 
safety lies in following the opposite path.' 1 



1 Diogenes Laertius (6, 9) testifies to the occasional use of allegorical figures by 
Antisthenes after the manner of a diatribe. (xpAs t4 7r<tyxwxW» T 'f < "' °^ T * T * 
irXdo-Tfl fuipdiuop, ' eiri /mi,' Qrplv, ' ei ipav^v Xifioi i x«^K&> M rtvt av olei <rep- 
wvdijmi ; ') According to Diimmler, Antisthenica, 1882, p. 14, and Pkilol.X, (1892), 
pp. 289 ff., the 'HpaKXjjs v irepl $porfi<reu}s of Antisthenes was an allegorical debate. 
Cf. Kaibel, Hermes, XXV (1890), p. 589, and Weber, op. cit., pp, 241 ff. 
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No discussion of the influence of Rhetoric and Philosophy in the 
development of the allegorical debate would be complete without a 
consideration of the curious little work known as Uepl 'Opripov k<u 
'H<rtd8ov Kol tov Tivovs k<u 'AySvos avriov. As my previous article 
dealt with this question at some length (pp. 831!.), I shall here merely 
state the conclusions there reached. 

The dispute is embedded in the larger work which is referred to the 
time of Hadrian (cf. 11. 29 ff.) and usually cited as The Florentine 
Tractate. The nucleus containing the debate has been proved by 
Nietzsche 1 to be due to Alcidamas, the rival of Isocrates. The author 
of the Tractate merely combines excerpts from Alcidamas with a con- 
ventional life of Homer. 

Alcidamas describes the meeting of Homer and Hesiod at Chalcis in 
Euboea and their contest at the funeral games of King Amphidamas. 
Hesiod, in the role of catechizer, asks Homer "test questions," ri 
ffriprarov fori Ppordiaiv; ri OvifroUnv apurrov ; Having successfully 
passed this ordeal, Homer is subjected to afiiftifioXoi yvuifuu, — incom- 
plete and puzzling sentences which it is his task to complete in a way 
that shall make sense. The contest ends with recitation, each poet 
offering what he considers the finest passage from his poems. Despite 
the plaudits of the multitude, who openly favor Homer, the prize is 
awarded to Hesiod. 

Nietzsche regards the Homer of the 'Ay<6v as an allegorical figure, 
typifying the ready eloquence of Gorgias and his school (i. e., of Alci- 
damas himself). Homer, however, is defeated by Hesiod and a reason 
for this may be found if, like Rohde 2 and Meyer, 8 we see in the work 
of Alcidamas remains of a far older account, an 'Aya>v in which Hesiod 
was the victor. Such a precedent our rhetor was, according to my 
theory, obliged to follow, though he cleverly made Hesiod's victory 
worthless by attributing it entirely to the partiality of a biased judge. 
I endeavored to find a trace of this earliest version in the pseudo- 
Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Sages (10), where the r61es of the 
participants are reversed and Hesiod is represented as conquering 



1 Rheini$ches Museum/ur Philologie, XXV, 528ff., and XXVIII, 211ft". 

2 Rh. Mus. XXX, 418, and cf. Anhang. 

3 Hermes, XXVII, 377. 
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Homer fairly. The figure of Hesiod in the 'Ayaiv of Alcidamas I also 
determined to be allegorical. Possibly he represents the enemy of 
Alcidamas, Isocrates. 

There may, as has been suggested, be an additional personal animus 
in the *Ay<ov. Perhaps Alcidamas was smarting from a recent defeat 
and used this opportunity to show the hollowness of his opponent's 
triumph. 

In conclusion, let me enumerate a few passages from the Attic 
orators showing a tendency to personify which might, if developed, lead 
to allegorical debates. They are : Demosthenes, Olyn. 1,2; De Falsa 
Leg. 81, 119; Aeschines, In Ctes. 155. 

The influence of Rhetoric on the debate cannot be exaggerated. 
The rhetorical schools did not, it is true, originate the debate, but they 
preserved and sustained it. The i/<dyoi and iyKto/xia were particularly 
important in this connection. 1 As Hense remarks, praise has only to 
become self-praise in order to furnish forth part of a debate. Such ten- 
dencies probably began with Protagoras and Gorgias (cf. Cic. Brut. 
12, 46 f.). Indeed, when one observes how the allegorical debate is 
engendered, developed, and brought to its decadence in the rhetorical 
schools and how closely it is connected with all the artificial " fictiones 
personarum" described by Quintilian, one is apt to forget that its 
origin was entirely unartificial, due entirely to the ability of the Greek to 
endow everything with life, speech, and an Hellenic love of argument. 

Ill 

The Debate in the Drama 

Few examples of the Allegorical Debate are to be found in Tragedy. 
The well-known passage {Persians, 181 ff.) in which Atossa relates her 
portentous dream approaches measurably near the type, although the 
contest there described is not a verbal one. 

iSoidrr/v fioi Svo yuvaiK' eveijaovt, 
fj ixkv ■jr«rA.OMTi Htp<riKois rj<TKi)it.€vri, 
ij 8' avT£ AuipiKolcnv , eh oifiiv /noAetv, 
fx.tyiBti tc tS>v vvv «Kir/o«7r«rraTa iro\v, 



1 See Some Aspects of the Ancient Allegorical Debate, pp. 81 f. 
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koXXu t ct/Aio/nu), Kal Ka<rtyvrjra ytvovs 
tolvtov • irdrpav tvatov ij fiiv EAAaoa 
K\ypta Xaxovcra yalav, ij Sc ftap/lapov. 
tovtio iTTacnv tiv', <os eyi) 'Sokovv 6/oav, 
T««x £lv * v aXAiJAawi. . . . 

Cf. Prom. 1-51 ; Agam. 65off. ; Choeph. 3iof., 461, 497, 726 f. 

In Antigone, 227 ff., the guard represents his hesitation before ven- 
turing to announce the burial of Polynices as a sort of debate between 
the two parts of his mind : 

xj/vxr) yap >p!8a iroXXd /aoi p.v0ovp.ivr) * 
TaAas, ri x<opeis 01 /^oAtuv 8tu<ras SiKr/v; 
tAij/xo»v, p.cv«Zs av; k«i ra8' eurerai Kp«av 
aAAov xap' dvSpds, 7r<i>s <rv St/t' ovk aXyvvd; 

One is reminded of the wrath of Achilles (77. A. 188 ff.) when 'his 
heart within his shaggy breast was divided in counsel.' 
Frag. 334 N (Ath. 15, 687c). 

2o<£okAi?s 8' 6 iroiijTrjs iv K.pr)<rl (Kpurei, Tyrwhitt) t<3 SpapaTi 
tt]v fj.iv ' A<f>po$iTr)V rj&ovrjv Tiva oSoui/ Sai'/uova /xvpio re a\ei<pop,evr]V 
irapdyu Kal KaT<yKTpi£fip.(vrjV. l rr)v 'A.6r)vav <f>p6vr)(Tiv ov<rav «ai vovv, «ti 
8' aptTrjV iXaiio xpiO[j.evr)v Kal yvp.va£op.€Vr)v. 

It is interesting to notice here the same apparent elimination of Hera 
which we observed in a former quotation from Athenaeus (p. 12). It 
is quite possible that these two passages preserve an older myth than 
the conventional Judgment of Paris. On the other hand, the fable of 
Prodicus may have influenced Sophocles, and Athenaeus may have 
drawn his conception of the Judgment of Paris solely from the KpiW. 

From Euripides I may cite Ale. 28 ff.; Hippolyt. 928 ff.; Orest. 

551 * 

The two sons of Antiope, Amphion and Zethus, seem in the legend 
to be representative of the opposing claims of rustic and artistic life. 1 
So far as one can judge, Euripides developed this contrast in such a 



1 Cf. Apollod. 3, 5, 5: Zt)0<x fiiv oiv &re/ueX«TO f)ov<popfilwv, "Afuplav Si ia0ap<p- 
Siav qiTKCi, 86vtos aurw \6pav 'Ep/xou. 
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way that part of his drama formed a debate between these opposing 
types. 1 

In fragment 1 88 N we may perhaps discern part of the peroration 
of Zethus's argument. He gives his brother a word or two of sage 
advice anent the futility of the artistic life. 

aXX. i/j.01 iridov ' 
iravtrai /xtXioSav, iroX.cfJi.ioiv 8 ev/imxriav 
atrKU • TOiawT* aaSc (cat 8o£«s (ppovciv, 
tTKairroiv, apiov yrjv, •7rotjU.vtois cirurraTW, 
aXAois ra Kop.{pa raCr a<ptls <TO<pi<T(uxTa, 
e£ tov Kevoiicriv iyKaroiKijiTeK 86/ion. 
In 189, 

' In every matter of two arguments 

A contest one might make if shrewd in speech,' i 

we seem to have the beginning of Amphion's refutation. It would 
appear, indeed, that he shifted the argument in the course of his 
defence. Cf. Auctor ad Her. 2, 27, 43 : "item verendum est, ne de 
alia re dicatur, cum alia de re controversia sit . . . uti apud Pacuvium 
Zethus cum Amphione ; quorum controversia de musica inducta est, 
disputatio in sapientiae rationem et virtu tis utilitatem consumitur." 

So Cicero, de Inv. 1, 50, 94: "ut Amphion apud Euripidem, item 
apud Pacuvium, qui vituperata musica sapientiam laudat." 

Some sort of discussion urging the respective claims of Wealth and 
Poverty appears to have taken place in the Dana'e. The speaker of 
the verses preserved in frgs. 326— 328 N praises Wealth; his adver- 
sary (329) prefers poor men. 



1 See Graf, Die Antiope-Sage, Halle, 1884, p. 41, and Browning, Aristophanes' 
Apology, 289 ff.: 'The Match of Life Contemplative with Active Life, Zethos 
against Amphion.' 

Cf. Dion. Chrys. Or. LXXIII, 10 (635 M) : wo/M yap tfijc tov Ztyov </>av\6repos 
rotaCra iirtTinwv, tt's ixeTvos ivovBira rbv dSe\(f>6v, ovk i£iwv tpiXotroiptiv avrbv o6Si 
irc/A fmvcriK^v diaTplficiv l&aavra t^\v twv IStuv iinp&eiav iipt) Si avrbv Srorrbv tiko 
koX duriiupopov pavaav chr&yeiV u<nri:p av TVxbv efiroi tij koX ai Toiavrriv Trpo-yprjcrdcu 
icpd£iv, ovk ipybv oiSi tpChoivov ovSapws, xpyMTW P&vroi. twv airrov aTijpuXi) taws. 
2 4k wavrbs av tij irpdypnTos Surcwv \byuv 

dyQva Beir &v, el \4y€iv eti) cro(f>6s. 
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Before beginning a discussion of the Allegorical Debate in Comedy, 
we should first consider the influence of the 'Ayaiv in the work of 
Aristophanes. 1 The 'Aywi/, according to Zielinski, 2 is the term applied 
to that part of a comedy in which the two opposing principles, out of 
whose warp and woof the plot is woven, face each other in the crucial 
struggle. The most primitive form of the 'Ayw will appear in the 
response of one singer to another, as in the Threnos, Hymenaios, and 
Phallic-Song. Out of such simple lyrics, develops the more complex 
type to be found in Aristophanes. The two opposing elements which 
are to meet each other in the *Ay<oi' have been always carefully defined 
and expounded during the whole previous course of the drama. There- 
fore, when they finally attain personification in the 'Ayaiv, their argu- 
ments are apt to be crystallized, consistent, concerned with some one 
subject. Except in the Clouds and the Plutus,* the cause favored by 
the poet is victorious. Moreover, in several comic agones judges 
appear, 4 and always the chorus and the audience may be regarded as 
interested in the decision. All these qualifications lead in the direction 
of the typical allegorical debate, and it is therefore not surprising that 
Aristophanes furnishes several examples of the genre. 

In the minor agon of the Knights, a vituperative stichomachy be- 
tween the Paphlagonian and the Sausage-seller is interrupted by the 
chorus at v. 302. Presently a struggle for first place ensues. The 
impudence of the Sausage-seller gains him the coveted privilege and 
makes him one of the rare exceptions to the rule that the first speaker 
is doomed to defeat. The affair ends in a scuffle in which the Paphla- 
gonian is worsted. The principal agon (756-940) finds the same two 



1 Possibly we should, as Couat (Aristophane, p. 354) suggests, regard the ' kyiiv 
as an idiosyncracy of Aristophanes, instead of recognizing in it a universal rule of Old 
Attic Comedy. Sieckmann {De Comoediae Atticae Primordiis, Gottingen Diss., 1906, 
see Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1907, 1379) would extend the 'Ayiiv to the 
Dorian Comedy. 

s Die Gliederung der alt-attischen Kotnoedie, Leipzig, 1885, p. 1 10. 

3 Hid. 113. 

* Dionysus in the Frogs, Fhidippides in the Clouds, Demus in the Knights. This 
third person, as Zielinski explains (p. 116), is present chiefly to represent the spirit oi 
comedy and thus to enliven the somewhat serious problems of the agon. His func- 
tion, therefore, differs somewhat from that of the judge in the ordinary allegorical 
debate. 
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characters in dispute before Judge Demus. The Sausage-seller wins by 
ministering to Demus's immediate needs, thus gaining favor and barring 
all his adversary's claims. The disguise of Cleon is here very thin. 
Every spectator would immediately recognize his features in the Paphla- 
gonian. Still, as the character is not ticketed with his real name till 
the age of the Alexandrian grammarians, 1 he, as well as the Sausage- 
seller, may be regarded as allegorical. 

The Clouds presents us with the famous debate between the Just and 
the Unjust Cause. As in the Knights, the contest begins with a noisy 
quarrel interrupted at v. 934 by the chorus who propose that each 
Cause shall set forth his claims in regular form. In 961, accordingly, 
the Just Cause, having gained the doubtful privilege of starting the 
argument, expounds the educational theories of the good old days, 
illustrating his remarks by companion word-pictures of the properly 
trained youth and the spoiled product of a degenerate age. At 1023 
he concludes his speech and, after a few lines of hearty commendation 
by the chorus, the Unjust Cause begins. He contents himself with an 
attack on the details of his opponent's speech, forcing the latter to 
admit that all the most profligate citizens live in happiness without fear 
of punishment. The Just Cause is finally brought to acknowledge 
defeat. 

Hirzel, in a passage to which I have referred (p. 8), would derive 
both this dispute and certain passages in Plato from the 'Am\oyiai of 
Protagoras. The title of this work possibly suggested the frequent use 
of the verb avrikiyuv in the Clouds (901, 938, 1040). 

The Wasps (526-724) introduces us t<5 the dispute of Philocleon 
and Bdelycleon about the blessedness of the Heliast's life. The char- 
acters, though typical as their names show, are not sufficiently personi- 
fications to render this a good instance of an allegorical debate, though 
it certainly approaches that category. 

In the agon of the Plutus (487-626) occurs a debate between 
Chremylus and Poverty who defends her cause so zealously as to prove 
that Zeus is either poor himself or else a sordid miser. This agon is 
obviously constructed like a diatribe of the second class, i.e., one char- 
acter only is allegorical. 



1 Dindorf, introduction to notes on Equites. 
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Other approaches to the debate may be found in Aristophanes. For 
example, in Wasps, 893 ff., we have the mock-trial of the two dogs, 
ably defended by Xanthias and Bdelycleon. These dogs, according 
to the scholiast, represent Cleon and Laches. In Acharnians too 
(1097 ff.), the contrast between the peace-party and the war-party is 
sharply pointed by a stichomachy suggestive of a debate. The chorus 
(1143-1149) emphasizes the difference between the adversaries, and 
the play ends with a contrast of the same sort where Lamachus is 
virtually the spirit of Tragedy, Dicaeopolis of Comedy. 

Turning now to the fragments of Aristophanes, one finds in the 
Banqueters a kind of rough sketch of the contest of the Aoyot in the 
dispute of two brothers, — Modest, brought up under the good, old- 
fashioned discipline, and Profligate, a product of Sophistic training. 
Profligate apparently ridicules his brother's simple ways (206, 207 K) 
and boasts of his own accomplishments (209 K), while in frg. 216, his 
old father comments on the discouraging results of his son's education. 

In the Horae, Aristophanes described a verbal conflict judged by 
Erechtheus between the old gods of Attica and the outlandish deities 
of later days. Compare, especially, frg. 569 K, where Athene or some 
other representative of the older fashion contends with an alien goddess 
as to which has conferred upon Athens the greater benefits. We are 
indebted to Cicero, Leg. 2, 37, for information as to the expulsion of 
the intruder: "Novos deos et in his colendis nocturnas pervigilationes 
sic Aristophanes . . . vexat, ut apud eum Sabazius et quidam alii di 
peregrini iudicati e civitate eiciantur." Naturally we cannot judge how 
allegorical, according to the poet's conception, these divinities were, 
how far " Athene " represented merely the good old Athens, her rival 
the degenerate worship of an evil time. We cannot, then, from the 
fragments determine how nearly this comedy resembled an allegorical 
debate. 

Aristophanes was by no means the only writer of comedy to introduce 
such disputes. For instance, in the Archilochi, Cratinus, according 
to one theory, 1 conceived a contest between Archilochus, representing 
Cratinus himself, and other poets, especially Homer, who may be 
regarded as the mask for some one of the author's rivals. If this theory 

1 died. 241 f. 
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be correct, Cratinus's work formed a prototype for Alcidamas. Little, 
however, can safely be inferred from the few obscure fragments. 

The scholiast on Knights, 400, informs us as to the argument of the 
Pytine. It contained the complaints of Comedy, wife of Cratinus, who 
sues for a divorce and blames her husband for deserting her and yield- 
ing to the allurements of Drunkenness. Here, then, we have a contest 
of two allegorical characters, though no one of the preserved fragments 
can surely be attributed to MeOrj. 1 Perhaps the play resembled rather 
the type of the Plutus. 

In the Wild Beasts (®r)pta) of Crates, Kock and others see (frgs. 
14 and 15) a debate between a eulogizer of the simple life and a 
champion of more luxurious living. 2 In another fragment (17K) we 
have the speech of some animal, probably a bull, who remonstrates 
with a man against the cruel practice of flesh-eating. 

In like manner Pherecrates, in the Savages, apparently portrayed 
an altercation between Vegetarians and Anthropophagi (13 K).* His 
Persians, according to the conjecture of Ritter, 4 contained a debate 
between Poverty, or one of her advocates, and an unknown opponent. 
In the same author's Chiron, which dealt with the degeneration of the 
art of Music, Music herself in the guise of a woman, her body betraying 
the marks of her disfigurement, appeared to plead her cause before 
Justice 8 (145 K). 

Finally Eupolis (224, 225, 232, 233 K) described the various cities, 
each personified and bearing its special emblems, as inveighing against 
the hardships of Athenian supremacy. 

Heniochus, also, if the following fragment (5 K) may be trusted, 
devised a contest between allegorical characters : 

yvvaiKt 8' avras 8vo TapdrrtTov Ttve 
del avvovcrai' &qpx>KpaTia Oaripa. 
ovop.' iuri, rrj 8' dpurroKpaTia Oaripa 
St* as 5rc7rapa)Vi;Ka(riv 17817 TroAXaKis. 



1 Hirzel, Dialog, II, 302 3 , would regard the contestants as Comedy, the injured 
wife, and Wine, a fair youth. Cf. Lucian's Bis Accus. 

1 The two passages are, however, singularly alike in sentiment. For a different 
theory, cf. Zielinski, Marchen-Komodie (St. Petersburg, 1885), pp. 57 f. 

3 See MSrchen-JCom., p. 26. 

4 De Aristoph. Pluto, 75; cf. Frg. 130K. 
6 Plut. Mor. 1 141. 
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From the Sicilian comedy I may cite two plays of Epicharmus, 
T5 »tai ©aXao-o-a and Aoyos ko.1 AoyiVa, which possibly contained mate- 
rial akin to the Allegorical Debate. 1 

The freedom of the dramatic debate, as compared to the debate in 
rhetoric or philosophy, is at once apparent. The didactic element has 
largely disappeared ; the interest lies in the humorous opposition of 
contrasting personalities. These debates are often stichometric, losing 
entirely, in the quick interchange of gibe with gibe, the pedantry of 
the scholastic disputation. The debate has come forth from the scholar's 
closet to the stage ; a later development transports it to Arcadia. 

IV 

Alexandrine Debates 

If we accept the dictum of Wachsmuth, 2 the first book of the SiAAoi 
of Timon of Phlius contained the elements of an allegorical debate. In 
this book, according to Wachsmuth's reconstruction, Timon told the 
tale of his descent to Hades and the XoyopaxCa which he there wit- 
nessed between the shades of famous philosophers. One at least of 
the contestants, Zeno, appeared, not in his proper person, but in the 
guise of an old Phoenician crone, with a wicker basket for the trapping 
of souls. Frg. 8 : 

Kai <poivi<r<rav ISov \1xy6ypavv <TKupiS Ivl rv<f><a 
iravriov lp*ipov<raV 6 8' Ippu yvpyaOo's atrri/s 
fJUKpos cwv, vouv 8' ei^ev eAocrcrova KivSaifiolo. 

Another allegorical figure, /JporoAoiyos *Ep«, urges on the fight 
(■Frg. 14) which Pyrrho finally quiets, after it has raged with unexampled 
fury of argument. 

Mnasalcas of Sicyon (Ath. 4, 163) wrote an epigram in which appears 
the well-worn contrast between Virtue and Pleasure, a petrified debate : 

"A8 iyia a rAa/iuov 'ApcTa irapa TjSe KaO-qpat. 

'H80V17, aicrx'O'ToJS Kcipap.ivr) irAoKa/aovs, 
Ovphv a\u peydXio /Be/3o\i]p.£va., direp oiracriv 

a KaKO(f>puiv Tcpi/iis upticrcrov ip.ov KCKpirai. 



1 See Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1907, 1379. 

* De Timone Phliasio ceterisque Sillographis Graecis, Leipzig, 1859, pp. 15 ft. 
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Another epigram, from Meleager. the Cynic, shows us the poet 
debating with his heart : 

/Seli\ij<r@<i) Kvjios • airrt, iropevaopai. rjvSie., rokpa. 

oivo/?apes, riv «x £ts 4>povriSa; Ktapaaopai. 
K<i)/iacrOji«u ; iroi, 6vp.i, Tpeirrj; ti S "Epiori. \oyi<Tp.6s ; 

avrt Ta.\oi. irov 8 f) irpotrOf Xoyiav p.t\erij; 
ippLcjtOu) o"o<£i'as 6 ttoX.v's irovos ' tv /xovov ot8a 
tovO' on xai Zijvbs Xrjpa KaOelXev "Epojs. 1 

This same Meleager was the author of a 'ZvyKpuris XckWov koI </>a»o7« 
(Ath. 4, 157b) which Hense and others 2 would fain recognize as a 
debate. We have, unfortunately, absolutely no ground for the suppo- 
sition. Otherwise, it might be tempting to follow Hense and connect 
with this contest the certamen with which Asellius Sabinus amused 
Tiberius. 8 The meaning of the word 2vyKp«ns, 4 hovering as it does 
between a peaceful comparison and a sanguinary contest, is often am- 
biguous. Similarly, the verb ovyicpivav may mean either to compare or 
to contrast and so oppose. For example, Timaeus, as we are told by 
Polybius (12, 28, 8f.), when Ephorus could not answer the arguments 
of men who contended that more capacity, hard work, and preparation 
were needed for rhetorical than for historical work, 1ra.pa.Ta1 o-vyKpiveiv 
avros «k Trapa.fioXfj's Tr/v IfTTOpiav tois citiSoktikoIs Aoyois. It is pos- 
sible that Ephorus and Timaeus presented here the basis for a debate 



1 A. P. 12, 117: Headlam gives the following spirited translation in Fifty Poems 
of Meleager (Macmillan, 1890), p. 43: 

Try the hazard ! light torches ! I'll go ! come, be bold ! 

Thou drunkard, what meanest? A revel I'll hold. 

A revel? Mind, whither ? What's logic to Love? 

Quick, a torch ! Our long reasoning, vain shall it prove? 

Pwix] with the labors of wisdom ! I know 

This only, that Zeus too by Love was brought low. 

2 E. g., Susemihl, Geschichte der Griechischen IJtteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 

I, 46 "•• 

3 Suet. Tib. 42: " Asellio Sabino sestertia ducenta donavit (Tiberius) pro dialogo 
in quo boleti et ficedulae et ostreae et turdi certamen induxerat." 

May not Pliny (JEpist. 1 , 7, 6) preserve a reminiscence of this certamen ? " Paene 
praeterii, quod minime praetereundum fuit, accepisse me careotes optimas quae nunc 
cumficis et boletis certandum habent." 

4 See Some Aspects of the Ancient Allegorical Debate, pp. 75-82. 
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in which the contestants were " The Rhetorician " and " The His- 
torian." 1 Alcaeus of Messene, too, according to Polybius (32, 6, 5), 
wrote SuyicptWs, full of witty gibes against his opponents. Here, 
apparently, the contest, allegorical or not, has turned in the direction 
of personal satire. 

The Alexandrian age brought to literary perfection a class of poetry 
destined to produce and to influence allegorical debates. The essence 
of the Pastoral is a strife of song between shepherds who may be 
allegorical themselves or may introduce allegorical themes. Their pro- 
ductions are often submitted to a judge and a prize awarded to the 
victor. All this is suggestively like the conventional debate. The 
alternating verses of the shepherds' songs where rival answers rival 
remind one of the stichomachies of Aristophanes. But the setting is 
entirely new. The debate has been transported to the country ; it has 
become at once more homely and untrammeled, and the advantages of 
this fresh background captured the fancy of later poets. There are 
few instances of genuine allegorical debates in the work of Theocritus 
and his imitators, Bion and Moschus. The following approximations 
to the type should, however, be noted. 

Idyl 5, 11. 80 ff., presents a singing-match, judged by Morson, be- 
tween a goat-herd, Comatas, and a shepherd, Lacon. Each character 
is typical of his occupation and lays stress on it ; Comatas is sure to 
mention his goats, Lacon his sheep. Comatas labors under the inevit- 
able disadvantage of the contestant who begins the match. Strictly 
speaking, Lacon should have begun the match, for he (11. 21 ff.) is 
the challenger. Such is the usual rule even in pastoral (cf. Id. 6, 1. 5). 
Lacon's part is to outdo his rival's boast and in general he succeeds. 
Compare especially the skilful turn he gives to vv. 94 and 95 and 134 
and 135. Once he loses his temper in an unsportsmanlike manner 
(cf. 120 ff.) and occasionally (as 114 f.) his reply lacks point, but 
obviously he deserves to win and Morson's judgment is a clear instance 
of partiality. Possibly this is the poet's way of proving the unconven- 
tionality of the pastoral ; it is truer to rustic life, if not so faithful to 
the precedents of literary debate. 

1 Cf. Hirzel, op. cit., I, 452, n. 2. So Praxiphanes, in his xepl Urroplas, recounted 
a contest between Poetry, represented by prominent poets, and Thucydides, who 
advocated the cause of History. Cf. Hirzel, Dialog, I, 311, and Hermes, XIII 
(1878), 46 ff. 
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Idyl 6 is not amoebean. Daphnis sings of Polyphemus's love for 
Galatea and Damoetas answers, impersonating the Cyclops, and thus 
adding a dramatic element to the pastoral. This contest ends incon- 
clusively, as is not uncommon in the regular debate. 

Idyl 7 is the only probable instance in Theocritus of the pastoral 
masquerade. The contestants are not genuine rustics ; Lycidas conceals 
beneath his " tawny goat-skin " and old cloak the personality of some 
real contemporary poet, perhaps Leonidas of Tarentum, and Simichidas 
is Theocritus himself. Such a contest may fairly be called allegorical. 
Like the previous one, it ends without the bestowal of prizes. The 
contestants simply part in all good fellowship and go their several 
ways. 

In Idyl 8, the amoebean strife is combined with longer songs which 
conclude the encounter. Of the two contestants, Daphnis, the cow- 
herd, and Menalcas, the keeper of goats, it is a foregone conclusion 
that Daphnis, the challenged singer and the famous hero of pastoral, 
shall conquer. The judge is a goatherd, the prizes are pipes. The 
contest is much more amicable than the one presented in Idyl 5, the 
singers vie in mutual good wishes (32 ff.) and seem in general much 
less typical and less rustic figures than Lacon and Comatas. 

Far shorter is the contest in Idyl 9, where Daphnis and Menalcas 
both sing in pastoral strain and receive reward. 

The favorite Daphnis appears once more in the twenty-seventh idyl, 
attributed to Theocritus, and at least modelled upon his work and 
Bion's. The shepherd and the maid of his choice (a mere rustic, for 
this Daphnis bears not the least resemblance to the chaste hero who 
loved a nymph and was faithful unto death) engage in lively amoebean 
argument till the suitor at length prevails. These characters — the 
lover and his lass — may also be regarded as rather typical than 
individual. 

Idyl 30 finds the poet at war with his own heart. He 'calls his 
heart before him ' (1. n) and reproaches it for an untimely love and 
his heart in answer pleads the invincibility of Eros. 

Of Bion we may note fragment 14, practically a debate between the 
Seasons ; of Moschus, Europa, 6 ff., reminiscent of Atossa's dream in 
Aeschylus, and fragment 1, a beautiful adumbration of a debate between 
Land and Sea. 
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The poet Sositheos also introduced the figure of Daphnis as victor in 
a pastoral contest. (Schol. Theoc. 8 argum. : Aa</>Ks ^ Airviparys — 
2<o<7i0£(K St kiyti Ad<f>viv . . . ytv6p.tvov, v<j> ov vi/tr/dr/vou McvaXxai' 
Ilavos [kcu vvp.<pmv~\ Kpivavros. . . .) 

Medea at the crisis of her fate is represented by Apollonius Rhodius 
as torn by conflicting emotions. The passage (Argon. 3, 651 ff.) 
resembles an allegorical debate : 

rrfvaioi Si irdSes <pipov ivOa Kal tvOa' 
rfToi ot* Wvcruev, tpvKt pjy ivSoOev aiSios" * 
aiSoi 8' ipyoptvrjv &pa<rvs t/txe/ios orpvvto-Ktv. 

In the fourth book of the Argonautica, Medea's Phaeacian maids are 
moved to merriment at the scanty sacrifice the stormbound Argonauts 
are forced to make. 

1725 rots 8' aitr^pois rjp<Dts iirt<rro(}it<TKOv iitto-o-iv 
XA.£vj7 y-qOocrvvoi' yXvKtpr) 8" dvtoWero Toitriv 

KtpTOp.lt) KCU V&KOS «r£OTj8dA.OV. tK 8« W KtlVtJS 

/xoAiri}? ypaHtiv vqcria ivi Tola yvvaiKes 
dv8pdo~t Sijoidcoirai, ot* 'AirdWwya #1)77X0.15 
AtyAijTiiv Avd<£ijs npyopov IXdcr niavrax. 

(Cf. Theoc. /</. 1, 33 ff.) 

The best of Alexandrian debates was the work of Apollonius's great 
rival, Callimachus. Part of the Iambi, fortunately recovered in a 
papyrus 1 recently brought to light, contains the heated arguments of 
Olive-Tree and Laurel. 

The first verses of the fragment refer, according to the conjecture of 
A. S. Hunt, " to a legend of a reversal of the common order of nature 
in the reign of Saturn, when the sphere of men and beasts were 
exchanged." In 11. 171 ff. Callimachus alludes to an Aesopic fable 
recounting this myth (tovto. 8* A[tc<o]iros 6 Sap8i»jv<o>s ttirtv). 
Though not found among the extant fables of Aesop or Babrius, the 
story reminds one of the ©jjpux of Crates where the life of the Golden 
Age is described. According to the apparent meaning of the fragments 
of the comedy, when that happy time is restored animals will be able to 
speak, and even furniture will move about responsive to the will of man. 



1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Pt. VII, 1910, No. loll, pp. 20 ff. 
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This is all that can be deciphered on the first page of the fragment. 
On the second (11. 192 ff.) two unknowns meet, one of whom perhaps 
recounts to the other the quarrel of the trees. Laurel began the con- 
test, and the fragment, after a few indistinguishable lines, introduces us 
to her jeering speech, 

218 topurrtpb'i fi-iv Xctkos tas vSpov yaorj^o, 
6 o" rjkurirkiii os ra [7rjoXA.a yv/wovrai. 

It is obvious that the Laurel is commenting unfavorably upon her rival's 
appearance. The editor of the Papyrus notes : " The reference in these 
two lines is obscure. It can hardly be to the olive, with regard to 
which the distinction of right and left would be inapposite ; nor do the 
olive's leaves or fruit show any such variation of color as is here indi- 
cated. Murray suggests that a person wearing an exomis is meant, 
perhaps Apollo, who is sometimes so represented." But surely Laurel 
would not refer to her great patron, Apollo, by any such comparison as 

A.CVKOS <us vBpov ya<TTijp. 

Moreover, the leaves of the olive do show just such a variation in color 
as Callimachus implies. 1 As to the distinction of right and left, if we 
adopt part of Murray's suggestion and remember that the exomis was 
the dress of the lower classes, may not Laurel's simile have run some- 
what as follows? 

' Your leaves mark you as inferior. You are like a slave wearing an 
exomis, whose left shoulder is white like a snake's belly, whereas his 
right, the exposed shoulder, is smitten by the sun ' (and so darker like 
the upper surface of the leaf). 

Laurel continues, boasting of the high uses to which she is put. The 
Pythia makes her couch of laurel, laurel is used at the Pythian dance 
and for all Apollo's ritual. The Olive, on the contrary, is associated 
with burial. 

Olive succeeds in rebuffing the taunt. She counts her connection 
with funeral rites as an honor. She accompanies heroes to the tomb 
and in the great festival at Olympia she forms the prize. The birds 
among her branches have told her scandal about her adversary. The 



1 See Century Dictionary (1890), Vol. IV, p. 4103 : ". . . The leaves are small 
and lance-shaped, dark-green above and silvery beneath." 
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earth produced Laurel, but Olive was the offspring of Athene's conten- 
tion with Poseidon. 'That is one fall for the Laurel' (265). The 
Olive also is far more useful. Fall number two ! And last of all, the 
olive-branch is the suppliant's friend. 

A third party here intervenes (294 ff.) and endeavors to reconcile 
the opponents. Laurel, however, receives the attempt with vituperation 
and the fragment ends in uncertainty. Another bit of the story 
(Callim. frg. 93 b) gives us a phrase of Olive's : 

iyot <jyi.vX.ri 
rrdvTiav ru>v Sev&ptov elp.C. 

Such humility must belong to the final scene of reconciliation, or, more 
likely, it is bitterly ironical. 1 

This debate is unique. 2 In it contend no longer Virtues and Vices, 
shadowy abstracts from a philosopher's brain, but common trees, gifted 
as in the happy Golden Age with eloquent and even rhetorical speech. 
The humanizing influence of the pastoral is here combined with the 
fairy-tale atmosphere of the beast fable where animal argues with 
animal, plant with plant. This tendency, too, was destined to be 
potent in the allegorical debates of later ages. 



The Renaissance under Hadrian and his successors produced, among 
other literary blessings, a crop of allegorical debates. Often such a 
contest may spring from the o-vyKpiWs so fashionable in the rhetorical 
schools. I have alluded above to the ambiguity existing in the term 
crvyKpuTis itself. 

Such " comparisons " appealed to Plutarch. After each of seventeen 
pairs of Lives he adds a crvyicpims in which the points, now of likeness, 
now of difference, between the two heroes are discussed. In one case, 



1 The words are quoted under the caption &trTet<r/jM in Cod. Oxon. nepl rpbiruv 
iroirrrucwv. 

2 There are suggestions of possible debates in other fragments of Callimachus. In 
the Hecale birds speak, among them the Crow whom the Olive humorously chides 
(278) for chattering of Laurel's deficiencies. The Owl has a word to say elsewhere 
{frg. 164). Callimachus told the tale of the strife of Poseidon and Athene judged 
by Cecrops {frg- 384). This may have contained at least material for a debate, 
though in it actions probably spoke louder than words. 
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a comparison involving four characters is provided. Plutarch recognizes 
the element of contrast as well as of comparison. 1 In general, the 
qualities of the two Lives under discussion are evenly balanced in the 
avyicpixris . Sometimes (as in the Comparison of Philopoemon and 
Flamininus, ch. 3, § 3, and in the double Comparison of Agis, Cleo- 
menes, and the Gracchi, ch. 5, § 6) he actually awards the palm for 
special virtues to one contestant or the other. The likeness between 
Demosthenes and Cicero is itself expressed in the form of a contest 
between Nature and Fortune. 2 

Many also of Plutarch's essays occupy this middle ground between a 
simple comparison and a contest. Sometimes the debate is clearly in 
the writer's mind, even though the dialogue-form is absent. So in the 
Aqua an Ignis Utilior, Plutarch argues first on the side of Water, and 
then, with even greater vehemence, on the side of Fire. The Atheist 
and the Superstitious Man are emphatically contrasted in the De 
Superstitione and the whole essay on Quomodo Adulator ab amico 
internoscatur is in essence, though not in form, a debate of characters 
like those of Theophrastus. 

Man is, as it were, divided against himself and the calamities which 
fall to his lot contrasted in Animine an Corporis Affectiones sint 
Peiores, 500 c : 

17/uds 8' totnrtp %8rj vtKuivra KaKoSai/xovia tov avOpanrov Kal ru>v 
aWmv adXimrarov faowv dvijyopcvjiievov, avrov avrm (ruyKptviof/.a', as t&W 
KaKwv iymva. aat/xa ko.1 ifrvxqv ftuxipovvrcs. . . . 

De Libidine et Aegriiudine, ch. 2, introduces Demosthenes's state- 
ment as to the supposed accusation of Body against Soul. This is 
contrasted with the precisely opposite statement of Theophrastus. 8 In 
the following paragraphs the contradictory opinions of philosophers 
upon the question are discussed and contrasted. That the writer 
regards the essay as in some sort a contest between the claims of Soul 



1 Life of Theseus, ch. I, § 2. 

2 Life of Demos., ch. 3, § 4 : ta<rf et yivotro t# <fr6<rei Kal ttj t&xV Kadairep 
Texvirais &fu\\a, xaX«ruis b\v SiaKptByjvat. wbrepov avrrj tois Tpfarois ij tois irpaypuurtv 
iicclvTi rois ivSpas bimurripmn airelpyao-Tcu. 

3 Qe6<ppatrT0S Se Toi/vavrlov tcpy t$ vuifmri ttoWov t)\v *pvxh v ivoucetv, dTUyov 
Xp6vov (Hapeis pitrdoi/s imoTehowrav, rdy \1J7ras roiis (pbfiovs ras hrtdvp.las ras £*i;Xo- 
Tinrtas, ah o'VfKpepopJvrj Tepl rb aCjfia SiKtubrepov &v afrr$ duc&friro wijpdffedji <av 
e*7ri\^\ij<rrai, Kal PlcUojv e<f> oh Karexerat, Kal vfipewv tav &5o&i Kal Xot$ope«rat, rtav 
licelvov K0.KU3V dva8ex°^ v V ra * alrtai 0$ TrpofftfKdvrus. 
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and Body is clear from his words in chapter 3 : 'Ayuvio-reov ovv virep 
T^s iXrfdfUK ' KaAos yap 6 dyoiv. 

In An Vitiositas ad Infelicitatem Sufflciat, 3, 498 f ff., Plutarch pro- 
poses that Fortune and Vice shall vie with each other in plans for 
making a man's life unhappy. The debate is sketched, but not devel- 
oped, for Vice alone speaks. 

The Amatorius, written by Plutarch or a member of his school, is in 
reality a debate between Lawful and Unlawful Love. The situation, as 
Plutarch realizes, is dramatic (cf. 749 a : evfliis ij irpd<pao-is, i£ ijs 
up/jiijOrjcrav 01 Aoyoi, f(opov alra rm iraOa Kal oto/vJ/s Setrot, ra T aAAa 
Spd/xaTos ovSev eAAttVei). The principal characters of the drama are 
Anthemion, the cousin, and Pisias, the admirer of Baccho. Ismeno- 
dora, a wealthy widow, loves Baccho. Anthemion upholds this match, 
Pisias opposes it. Plutarch and his friends (ch. 3) act as umpires in 
the controversy and judge the arguments of Protogenes, who speaks for 
Pisias, and Daphnaeus, who acts as Anthemion's advocate. In chapter 
6, Anthemion and Pisias speak themselves and in chapter 9, Plutarch 
pleads the cause of Lawful Love, so that we may conjecturally award 
the prize of victory to Daphnaeus, the second speaker. The discussion 
is terminated (ch. 10) by the sudden announcement of Ismenodora's 
marriage to Baccho. 

Again, De Gloria Atheniensium might be condensed into a debate 
on the question, Resolved that the Sword is mightier than the Pen. In 
its present state, the treatise is very one-sided, for Plutarch firmly 
espouses the cause of the Sword. From chapter 3 on the impression 
of contest grows clearer, till in chapter 6 a phantom procession of 
poets, actors, and generals marches by. The first two groups come off 
but poorly, whereas the generals receive enthusiastic praise for the 
benefits they have bestowed upon the city. 

More developed specimens of the debate appear in essays like the 
first oration on Alexander (chs. 1—3), where that hero speaks in his 
own defence against the assertion of Fortune that she alone is respon- 
sible for his greatness. The work begins as if it were in continuation 
of one in which Fortune's claims had been fully represented. Other 
speeches addressed to Fortune appear in the second oration (ch. 4, 
337 a; ch. 9, 340 f). 1 



1 In De hide et Osiride, 10, p. 358 d, Plutarch alludes to the impeachment of 
Horus for bastardy, to his advocacy by Hermes and his acquittal by all the gods. 
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De Fortuna Romanorum is concerned with the query whether Virtue 
or Fortune was more responsible for the founding and greatness of 
Rome. Chapter 3 describes the meeting and opposite qualities of the 
characters involved. Here again it is interesting to see how vividly 
Plutarch envisages the contention (cf. 317 c: Nwi S« juoi 8ok£> tov 
7rpo/3Aj7/Karos oxnrep «bro (rKomjs KaOopav iirl rrju o~vyKpuriv Kal tov 
ay&va Trjv rt Tu^y Kal rqv 'Aptrr/v j3a8t£oiicras) . Fortune and Virtue 
strongly resemble the corresponding allegorical figures in the Choice of 
Heracles. Virtue is modest and serious and her stately train is com- 
posed of the heroes of the Roman past. Fortune, like Vice, boldly and 
arrogantly outstrips her rival. She holds a horn of plenty in her hand 
and includes in her company her Roman favorites, such as Sulla and 
Numa Pompilius. In chapter 5, 318 d, the Romans themselves are 
cited as witnesses to Fortune who speaks for herself in chapter 8. The 
part of the essay which introduced the arguments of Virtue is unfor- 
tunately lost. 

Constructed on the same plan as Amatorius, but far more interesting, 
is the debate in De Sollertia Animalium. Aristotimus and Phaedimus 
have offered, during a general discussion of the proposition that "all 
creatures are in some manner partakers of understanding," to defend, 
one the title of the land-animals to being considered more intelligent, 
the other that of the sea-animals (ch. 2, 960 a). They are preparing 
for the dispute. Meanwhile Soclarus and Autobulus continue the dis- 
cussion of the previous day. They are interrupted by the arrival of the 
disputants with their adherents (ch. 8). Optatus, Soclarus, and Auto- 
bulus are the umpires (965 d). 

The land-animals, represented by Aristotimus, are allowed to begin. 
He discusses the crafty contrivances of swallows, spiders, bees, geese, 
etc. Ants and elephants give him lengthy illustrations. After various 
anecdotes, ending with instances of the prophetic power of animals, he 
concludes with a denunciation of fishes and the sea (975 c). Phaedi- 
mus is then exhorted in significant words, 1 to present his side of the 



Later (54, 373 B) he gives an allegorical interpretation to the characters involved. 
Horus is the Image of the Intellectual World, Hermes is Reason. This turns the 
trial into an allegorical debate. 

1 "Araye t4s 6<ppQs, a <pl\e &aldipx, Kal Si&yape ireavriv rnun rots ivd\ois Kal 
*i)<n<iTais- oi5 iroiSid ri XPVI^ ™>0 Xfryou yiyovev, dAX* ip/xaptvos 4-ywV «ol faro/xla 
Ki-yKMdaiv imdiovira Kal (Hiimtos. 
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argument. Animals of the sea, he explains, are just as intelligent, but 
not so accessible to man and, therefore, not so well-known or so well- 
trained as land-animals. They are more helpful to each other and 
often much more cunning. The halcyon is a notable example of affec- 
tion. The dolphin is also instanced. Then (ch. 37) the judges are 
asked to pronounce sentence. They decide that both parties have 
been champions against those who seek to rob animals of reason and 
intelligence. 

This decision is somewhat surprising. It corresponds, to be sure, to 
the main question, 1 but the whole debate has turned in the direction of 
the comparative claims of land- and sea-animals. On this point the 
contest remains undecided. The result, like the attitude of the writer 
of the Amatorius, shows a leaning toward compromise and reconcilia- 
tion, a desire to bring harmony out of contest, which, however unfavor- 
able to the development of the typical debate, is eminently characteristic 
of Plutarch's lovable nature. 

Not only Hellenes, but foreigners felt the spell of the Allegorical 
Debate. In Lucian, the mild, antiquarian spirit of Plutarch has dis- 
appeared ; an eminently modern humor, satire trenchant as Bernard 
Shaw's, takes its place. Of the works which contain more or less 
definite resemblances to the type under discussion, I may mention first 
the Hermotimus, ch. 25 ff., where the various roads leading to the city 
of Virtue and the guides to each are contrasted in a way probably 
suggested by the apologue of Prodicus, (cf.ch. rs.) Suggestive of this is 
the description in the Rhetorum Praeceptor, of the two roads leading 
to the stately figure of Rhetoric (ch. 6 ff.). The first road is a mere 
path, thorny and rough, the other, broad, well-watered, and flowery. 
The guide of the rough track is a strong, severe man who exhorts 
pilgrims to follow in the foot-steps of Plato, Demosthenes, and other 
ancient worthies. Many years of hard toil are required of his disciples. 
The didaskalos recommends dismissing him and turning to the other 
road where the learner will find a perfumed favorite of Aphrodite and 
the Graces who will teach Rhetoric in a twinkling. The speech of this 
fop follows (13 ff.). As he is supposed to represent the rhetor, Julius 
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Pollux, we may consider the passage as a near approach to an allegorical 
debate. 

The essay on Quomodo Historia Conscribenda Sit contains (ch. 8 ff.) 
a o-vyKpum of Poetry and History which, as usual, furnishes us with the 
elements of a debate. 

The Toxaris turns on the question whether Greeks or Scythians 
make better friends. The contestants are a typical Greek and a typical 
Scythian, each of whom upholds the honor of his fatherland. They 
forget to appoint an umpire (62) and end their contest in an eminently 
Plutarchian style with vows of eternal friendship. 

The Indicium Vocalium contains an exciting " action for assault with 
robbery," S vs. T. Tau's defence is not presented, but Sigma's im- 
passioned pleading and his citing of the victims of Tau (10) as evidence 
are both amusing and unique. 

Infinitely varied are the sources from which Lucian drew suggestions 
for his debates. Under the influence of the Plutus is the scene ( Timon, 
ch. 38) where the god of Wealth replies to Timon's charges in 36. As 
a result of his speech, Timon reluctantly consents to become a millionaire 
once more. 

In the De Domo, Lucian utters a panegyric on the hall where he is 
speaking, urging that its magnificence is stimulating to oratory (4). 
Another Thought or Theory, however, keeps trying to interrupt him 
and, when it has finally succeeded in breaking the thread of his dis- 
course, it opposes him, maintaining that the very beauty of the hall 
makes it an unfit place for an orator to hold forth by distracting the 
attention of both speaker and hearers (14). The Theory then comes 
forward and formally pleads its cause (15 ff.) before the audience as 
jury. The rest of the essay is occupied with its arguments and its 
description of the pictures which adorn the hall. The Theory ends 
with a recommendation to the audience to favor the speaker by shutting 
their eyes during his discourse. 

A conversation between Lucian 1 and Theomnestus in the Amores 
leads to the narrative of the writer's journey to Cnidus and the opposite 
impressions produced on his two companions, Charicles and Callicra- 
tidas, by the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. Lucian himself (18) is the 
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judge of the debate which then arises as to the pleasures of Lawful and 
Unlawful Love. The lot gives Charicles, champion of Lawful Love, the 
privilege of beginning and thereby dooms him to defeat. Lucian's 
attitude is directly opposed to that of the writer of the Amatorius and, 
as Hirzel 1 points out, the piece has probably direct, polemical connec- 
tion with the Plutarchian dialogue. 

In the Piscator, the philosophers whom Lucian has maligned rise 
from Hades to attack him. He proposes (9) that they should form a 
court to try him with Philosophy as president. Philosophy appears, 
accompanied by Virtue, Temperance, Truth, Justice, and other appro- 
priate assistants. All proceed for the trial to the forecourt of Athene 
Polias. Lucian, in reply to Philosophy, gives himself the significant 
name Parrhesiades. Diogenes (25 ff.), in behalf of his comrades, 
accuses Lucian of deriding the philosophers and enticing from their 
ranks their old friends, Dialogue and Menippus. Parrhesiades defends 
himself by the plea that it was only the apish imitators and degraders 
of true philosophy whom he reviled and he calls on Truth (37 fin.) to 
confirm his words. This important witness takes his part and all the 
philosophers acquit him. This scene is foreshadowed in the discussion 
between Dicaeopolis and the chorus in the Acharnians? 

Perhaps the most famous and amusing of allegorical debates is that 
in the Somnium between Sculpture and Culture. The fable of Prodicus 
appears here humorously transformed. The struggle of the two con- 
testants for the future of the young Lucian is so violent that he is almost 
torn in two by their exertions (6). Sculpture begins, is therefore 
defeated, and in her rage turns appropriately to stone. 

Richest in debates is the Bis Accusatus where Justice and Hermes 
at the command of Zeus descend to offer to all litigants a free trial. 
The first case on the docket is " Drink vs. Academy on the charge of 
kidnapping Polemon." Here again, the influence of the old comedy, 
notably of Cratinus, is evident. Drink is unfortunately incapacitated 
by her chronic failing and unable to plead her cause. But Academy 
kindly undertakes to be her rival's advocate (16) and follows this plea 
by one in her own behalf (17), winning her case by a vote of six to 
one. Porch vs. Pleasure, represented by Epicurus, results in an unan- 
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imous verdict for the defendant and an appeal to Zeus on the part of 
Porch. The next case of Luxury vs. Virtue stands over till Zeus decides 
the appeal of Porch in her similar suit. The trial of Bank vs. Diogenes 
is postponed while Diogenes pursues his fleeing adversary, and the next 
case goes to plaintiff by default. 

Last come the famous suits against the Syrian brought by Rhetoric, 
his deserted wife, and Dialogue, his new companion. The first case is 
again reminiscent of Cratinus. The pathetic plea of the deserted wife 
(26 ff.) who has bestowed upon an ungrateful husband the benefits of 
travel and education is made ridiculous by the Syrian's account of her 
undesirably coquettish qualities. Dialogue's plaint that his friend has 
degraded him and deprived him of the winged magic of poetry is ably 
answered by his adversary who substitutes, for degradation, populariza- 
tion and prides himself upon the feat. In both cases, the jury are all 
but unanimous in the Syrian's favor. 

Pseudo-Logistes, chs. 25 and 26, contains a diatribe in which the 
tongue is imagined as resenting the ignominious tasks imposed upon it 
and the reply of its owner to the charge is indicated. 

The allegorical debate has reached in Lucian its fullest development 
in classical literature. It has entered a sort of comic-opera fairyland 
where no flight of fancy is impossible and no material unavailable. 
And yet this flexibility was inherent in it from the first. Lyric Poetry, 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, Drama, the Pastoral have all contributed to make 
it one of the most interesting and one of the most typical products of 
Hellenic imagination. 



